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Tue American publishers tell us, that they hope the 
learned reader will pardon the liberty they have taken, 
of having the author’s notes translated. We could pardon 
that liberty if they had published the originals along with 
the translation, so that the learned reader could judge for 
himself whether the translation is faithful or not. Briefly, 
we never will pardon any liberty taken by publishers or 
editors with any work, without the permission and sanction 
of the author. The reason that induced Mr. Mansel to 
leave the extracts from authors in various languages inserted 
in his notes untranslated, is a sufficient reason why his 
American editors should not translate them. We want no 
publishers’ or editors’ “improvements ;” republish the work 


as you receive it from the author, or not at all. We say this 
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without any reference to the fact whether Professor Lin- 
coln’s translation is trustworthy or not. We have no doubt 
that he has performed his self-imposed task conscientiously, 
and, in the few instances in which we have compared his 
translation with the original, it seems to have been well 
made. : 

With regard to Mr. Mansel’s book itself we must confess 
we find it a very difficult book on which to pass a judg- 
ment, favorable or unfavorable. The author is evidently a 
man of honest intentions, of ability, and varied and solid 
learning. He appears to be very well read in modern 
philosophical and theological literature, and, though not 
blessed with a true philosophical genius, he has much 
intellectual strength and logical acuteness. Whether we 
agree or disagree with him, we are obliged to respect 
him as a superior man, and, as a scholar who devotes him- 
self honestly to serious studies. So much we willingly say of 
the author. But his Lectures themselves are very far from 
satisfying us. Though written by an Oxford scholar they 
are hardly English, at least are written in an English with 
which we are not, and hope we never shall be, familiar. 
Words are used in an unusual, frequently, it strikes us, in an 
un-English sense, and are unintelligible to one not familiar 
with the German schools of philosophy, either at first hand, 
or through the Scotsman Sir William Hamilton. His ter- 
minology is continually deceiving us, and we frequently 
find that we have understood his terms in a contrary sense 
from the one intended. His style has its merits, but is not 
our good old-fashioned English style; it wants the direct- 
ness, clearness, and naturalness of the better class of English 
writers. His thought is not English, but Scoto-German, 
and is nearly as muddy as that of Schelling or Hegel. The 
reason of this is not in the original character of the 
author’s mind, nor in the abstruse and difficult nature of 
the subjects treated, but in the false or defective system of 
philosophy which he has had the misfortune to adopt. 

It is not easy to say what is or is not Mr. Mansel’s thesis, 
or what he is really aiming at. We are even puzzled at times 
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to decide whether he is defending or refuting certain philoso- 
phical theories and speculations ; whether he is advocating 
or opposing skeptism, vindicating religion, or showing its 
vindication is impossible; and an intelligent and careful 
reader may innocently commend him for defending what 
he is refuting, and condemn him for maintaining what he 
really intends to deny. We are often ata loss to determine 
what are his premises or his conclusions, and still more 
to detect any relation between his conclusions and his 
premises. Much of his book seems to us insignificant or 
irrelevant, and the rest to be at bottom either unsound or 
mere common-place. We are not, therefore, surprised to find 
the book has been well received by the public, and has 
attained in a few months a popularity seldom reserved for 
works apparently of so grave a character. 

The book we, suppose, must be classed with works de- 
voted to the philosophy of religion, and its main design, most 
likely, is to remove the obstacles to belief in the Christian 
revelation, by showing that it may be true notwithstanding 
the grave difticulties we find in accepting it; for these ditti- 
culties are analogous to those which reason encounters in 
herself, and are no greater than those which are encoun- 
tered in any possible system of rationalism. If we under- 
stand him, the difficulties reason experiences in accepting 
revelation, are not in the revelation itself, but are inherent 
in our reason, and inseparable from the present constitution 
of our minds. He attempts to prove this by an exhibition 
of what Kant calls “the antinomies of reason,” or showing 
that reason is in perpetual contradiction with herself. He 
shows that we are forced, by the constitution of our minds, 
to construct a rational theology, or so-called natural the- 
ology, and yet that reason is inadequate to the task. We 
are forced to believe there is an infinite, and yet obliged 
to confess that the infinite is inconceivable,—cannot be 
thought, and the word serves only to mark the limit of 
our ability to think. We must conceive of God as personal, 
and to conceive him as personal is to limit him, and there- 
fore virtually to deny him. 
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Now, to us reasoning of this sort, if it proves any thing, 
proves that nothing is provable, and that nothing remains 
for us but doubt and uncertainty, in relation either to natural 
or revealed religion. Indeed, the author himself says ex- 
pressly, “certainty is not attainable, only probability.” 
We have for ourselves a strong dislike to the method of 
removing objections to revelation by proving the unreason- 
ableness of reason. If reason is not true and infallible in 
her own sphere, revelation is not provable; for though it 
may itself transcend reason, it can be proved to be a revela- 
tion only by facts or evidence addressed to reason and 
within reason’s competence. He who establishes skepticism 
demolishes with the same blow both science and faith. Mr. 
Mansel certainly does not intend to be a skeptic, or to favor 
skepticism; but by maintaining that reason is in perpetual 
contradiction with herself, at once affirming and denying 
contradictory propositions, he undermines science, and 
throws doubt on every thing, renders all so-called knowl- 
edge uncertain. 

The author, if he had followed his strong English common 
sense, without aiming at any philosophical subtilty or refine- 
ment, would have served his purpose far better. We do not 
and cannot accept his philosophic: al system, if system it can 
be called. We encountered it in Dr. Newman’s Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine. We encounter it, lat- 
terly, in most Oxford scholars who pretend to any philoso- 
phy. It is Kantism, as modified by Sir William Hamilton, 
and has been refuted again and again in the pages of 
our Review. The gist of Sir W illiam’s philosophy is, that 
the Infinite is unthinkable, inconceivable, and marks for us 
merely the negation of thought. The essential principle of 
the Kantian philosophy is, that the categories are forms of 
the human mind, and that we can know or think objects only 
under the forms or categories of our own understandings ; 
that is, the form of the thought, whatever it be, is imposed by 
the subject on the object, not by the object on the subject ; 
or we think things so and so because such is our mental con- 
stitution, not because things are so and so a parte rei, inde- 
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pendent of us or of our thought. But Kant and Sir William 
Hamilton agree that we cannot think things as they are in 
themselves, and that we can have direct and immediate in- 
tuition only of phenomena. The nowmenon forever escapes 
us, although we are forced by the constitution of our nature 
to believe the nowmenon really exists. Now, we, our readers 
very well know, reverse this famous theory, and maintain 
that we see things so and so because they are really so and 
so, not because such or such is our intellectual constitution. 
Mr. Mansel, following the renowned German and the illus- 
trious Scotsman, maintains that the object of knowledge, of 
consciousness—a very equivocal term, which he nowhere de- 
fines—is never the thing or reality itself, but the thing under 
the forms of our understanding. He thus makes the subject 
pro tanto object ; and, apprehending the object only under 
the forms of the subject, he can never say that the object is 
not, as Fichte maintains, simply the subject taking itself as 
its own object, or, what is the same thing, a product of the 
subject thinking—pure philosophical egoisim, which resolves 
all into the ego, the Jch, or Z, and its phenomena. Fichte 
only deduced trom the doctrine of Kant, his master, its legiti- 
mate consequences, as Schelling’s doctrine of Identity is, at 
bottom, only Fichteism, less boldly and scientifically stated. 

Assuming that the understanding thinks its object only 
under the forms of the subject, Mr. Mansel denies that the 
Infinite or the Absolute can be thought, since these forms 
are finite and present only the finite. He does not appear to 
be aware that the absolute, the unconditioned, the eternal, 
the Infinite of which he speaks after Kant, Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel, is a pure abstraction, and therefore a sheer nul- 
lity. Absolute being is pure being, and pure being, Hegel 
says truly, is identical with no being, because he understands 
by pure being abstract being. Mr. Mansel proves clearly, 
without appearing to be aware of it, that abstractions are 
unintelligible, because simple nullities. No philosopher 
worthy of the name asserts that we can think the absolute 
or the infinite—not, indeed, because thought conditions or 
limits the object, but because neither is, or exists, a parte 
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ret. Only the real can be thought. We think real and ne- 
cessary being, which is absolute, not the absolute abstracted 
from the real and necessary being. We have no intuition 
of the infinite, but we have intuition of God, who is infinite, 
absolute, unconditioned, eternal. We think not an abstract 
infinite, but we think the infinite in the sense that it really 
is, that is, as infinite being. God is infinite, but we can 
never say the infinite is God, save by that figure of speech 
by which we put the abstract for the concrete. We cannot, 
of course, think the infinite infinitely, in its own infinite 
nature or essence, with an infinite thought on its subjective 
side. But to think the infinite finitely, is still to think the 
infinite Being, though inadequately, because the finiteness 
attaches to the subject thinking, not to the object thought. 
The argument used by Mr. Mansel, after Sir William Ham- 
ilton, to prove that the infinite—understanding not an ab- 
stract, but a real infinite, that is, the infinite God—can be— 
thought by a finite being only under finite forms, is based on 
the false assumption, that the form of the thought depends on 
the subject, not on the object. Certainly, we can represent, or 
re-present, the infinite Being to ourselves in reflection, only 
under finite forms, for, in the reflex reason, our own person- 
ality intervenes, and imposes on its thought its own limita- 
tions; but in intuition, which presents the object, the object 
is thought under its own forms, and is thought as it is, a parte 
ret. The pretence that we cannot think the infinite, because 
our thought limits the object thought, the unconditioned, 
because thought itself conditions its object—the great argu- 
ment relied on by Sir William Hamilton—we cannot accept ; 
for the object is thought only as presented, and is itself the 
same, whether thought or unthought. To think it implies 
a change or modification in us, but none in it: to say 
we cannot think the infinite, because we cannot think it 
without thinking the finite, and, if we think the finite, we 
must think it as distinguished from the infinite, then, 
as a limitation of the infinite will not answer; because the 
finite neither in fact nor in thought limits the infinite. The 
difficulty arises from dealing with abstractions instead of 
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realjties, and in assuming that finite existence stands opposed 
to infinite Being. If you conceive the finite as standing on 
its own bottom, as so much real being, this, undoubtedly, 
must be conceded to be the case; but conceive the finite 
existence as the creature or product of the infinite Being, 
and then, instead of being thought as a limitation, it is 
thought as a manifestation of infinite power. The error is 
in conceiving the finite as real being, and therefore as limit- 
ing the being called infinite, which, of course, would deny 
the infinite, for the quantity of being represented by the 
finite would need to be added to the other side to get infinite 
being, and the infinite can never be obtained by addition. 

The finite must be distinguished from the infinite, but to 
distinguish is to limit, and what is limited is not infinite, 
says our author. What is limited is not infinite, we grant: 
but to distinguish the effect from the cause, is not, even in 
thought, to limit the cause. The fallacy is, in assuming that 
the relation between infinite and finite is the relation of co- 
existence, whereas it is the relation of cause and effect, 
Creator and creation. The creature does not limit the Cre- 
ator, or the effect condition the cause; for the being of the 
creature is in the Creator, of the effect in the cause, as St. 
Paul teaches: “In him [God] we live and move and have 
our being.” The distinction of the finite—understanding by 
finite creature, not independent being—from the infinite, 
limits the finite, but not the infinite, for the finite and in- 
finite, in this case, do not stand in the same category. The 
creature takes nothing from, and adds nothing to the Creator ; 
and however you increase or diminish the number of crea- 
tures, however exalted or however low you suppose them, 
the sum of being, to use one of Mr. Mansel’s own expressions, 
remains the same. If Mr. Mansel had paid more attention 
to the facts of intuition, or to the intuitive data, which in- 
clude the ideal elements of all our knowledge, and not con- 
fined himself so exclusively to the order of reflection, he 
would have seen that his reasoning is very unsound, and 
that the apodictic element of all thought is the intuition of 
real and necessary, and therefore, infinite Being. 
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Mr. Mansel adopts the teaching of Sir William Hamilton, 
that all our knowledge is simply knowledge of relations, is 
relative, and never absolute knowledge. We understand 
not how so acute a philosopher as Sir William could fall 
into so great an error. Relations in themselves are nulli- 
ties, no object of knowledge, and, therefore, if we know 
only relations, we know nothing at all. Relations are’ 
nothing without the related, and hence we must know the 
related or not know relations. Finite existences, he tells 
us, are relative existences, and as we know only them, we 
have knowledge not of the absolute, but of the relative 
only. He is the dupe of a word. If existences are only 
relative they have not their being, and, therefore, are not 
intelligible in themselves ; for only being is intelligible in 
itself, since what is not cannot be known. They are and 
can be intelligible only in the other term of the relatiom, and, 
therefore, are and can be known only in knowing the abso- 
lute, or being to which they are related, and on which they 
depend. Finite existence, then, is unintelligible without 
the cognition of infinite Being. Lay aside the abstract 
terms of reflection, take things as presented in intuition, and 
it will be seen that we know the relative only in knowing 
the absolute, or the unrelated,—the finite only in knowing 
the infinite, that is to say, only in knowing absolute and 
infinite Being, God, from whom finite and relative exist- 
ences proceed, and in whom they have their being. and 
their intelligibility. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Mansel that a knowledge of 
the infinite presupposes on the part of the subject infinite 
knowledge. I may know that God is, and is infinite, with- 
out knowing all that he is. Let us drop vague and abstract 
terms. The infinite is God, real and necessary being. 
Now, in saying that we know God is, we never pretend that 
we know all that he is, or that we know him as he is in 
himself, in his interior essence. Reason can answer fully 
and with absolute certainty the question, An sit Deus? but 
we certainly do not pretend that it can otherwise than very 
inadequately answer the question, Quid sit Deus? | If we 
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can know God at all, and Mr. Mansel concedes we can, we 
can know the infinite, for he is infinite. But that we 
can know God in himself, in his essence, in his interior 
nature, so to speak, in this life, and by our natural faculties, 
we are as far, as Mr. Mansel himself, from maintaining ; and 
though we do not accept, perhaps we do not understand, 
the process by which he refutes them, we agree with him 
in condemning the doctrine put forth by the advocates in 
Germany of the Philosophy of the Absolute, that we may 
have and must have that full and intimate knowledge of 
the Divine Being and essence that we can conclude from 
it what must be the nature and character of his revelation. 
But while we say this we are not prepared to go the full 
length of the author, and deny that we can by our natural 
faculties have the conceptions necessary to the construction 
of a rational theology in the natural order, or what is called 
Natural Theology. If we understand him, he denies that 
we have or can have “such a knowledge of the Divine 
nature as can constitute the foundation of a natural Theol- 


ogy.” But we must here let him speak for himself. 


“There are three terms, familiar as household words, in the 
vocabulary of Philosophy, which must be taken into account in 
every system of Metaphysical Theology. To conceive the Deity 
as He is, we must conceive Him as First Cause, as Absolute, and 
as Infinite. By the First Cause, is meant that which produces all 
things, and is itself produced of none. By the Absolute, is meant 
that which exists in and by itself, having no necessary relation to 
any other being. By the Jnfinite, is meant that which is free 
from all possible limitation; that than which a greater is incon- 
ceivable; and which, consequently, can receive no additional attrib- 
ute or mode of existence, which it had not from all eternity. 

“The Infinite, as contemplated by this philosophy, cannot be 
regarded as consisting of a limited number of attributes, each 
unlimited in its kind. It cannot be conceived, for example, after 
the analogy of a line, infinite in length, but not in breadth; or 
of a surface, infinite in two dimensions of space, but bounded in 
the third; or of an intelligent being, possessing some one or more 
modes of consciousness in an infinite degree, but devoid of others. 
Even if it be granted, which is not the case, that such a partial 
infinite may without contradiction be conceived, still it will have 
a relative infinity only, and be altogether incompatible with the 
idea of the Absolute. The line limited in breadth is thereby 
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necessarily related to the space that limits it; the intelligence 
endowed with a limited number of attributes, co-exists with others 
which are thereby related to it, as cognate or opposite modes of 
consciousness, The metaphysical representation of the Deity, as 
absolute and infinite, must necessarily, as the profoundest mieta- 
physicians have acknowledged, amount to nothing less than the 
sum of all reality. ‘ What kind of an Absolute "Bei ‘ing is that,” 
says Hegel, ‘which does not contain in itself all that is actual, 
even evil included?” We may repudiate the conclusion with indig- 
nation; but the reasoning is unassailable. If the Absolute and 
Infinite is an object of human conception at all, this, and none 
other, is the conception required. That which is conceived as 
absolute and infinite must be conceived as containing within itself 
the sum, not only of all actual, but of all possible, modes of being. 
For if any actu: al mode can be denied of it, it is related to that 
mode, and limited by it; and if any possible mode can be denied 
of it, it is capable of becoming more than it now is, and such a 
capability is a limitation. Indeed, it is obvious that the entire 
distinction between the possible and the actual can have no exist- 
ence as regards the absolutely infinite; for an unrealized possi- 
bility is necessarily a relation anda limit. The scholastic saying, 
Deus est actus purus, ridiculed as it has been by modern critics, is 
in truth but the expression, in technical language, of the almost 
unanimous voice of philosophy, both in earlier and later times. 

“But these three conceptions, the Cause, the Absolute, the 
Infinite, all equally indispensable, do they not imply contradiction 
to each other, when viewed in conjunction, as attributes of one and 
the same Being? A Cause cannot, as such, be absolute; the 
Absolute cannot, as such, be a cause. The cause, as such, exists 
only in relation to its effect: the cause is a cause of the effect; 
the effect is an effect of the cause.. On the other hand, the con- 
ception of the Absolute implies a possible existence out of all 
relation. We attempt to escape from this apparent contradiction, 
by introducing the idea of succession in time. The Absolute 
exists first by itself, and afterwards becomes a Cause. But here 
we are checked by the third conception, that of the Infinite. How 
can the Infinite become that which it was not from the first? If 
Causation is a possible mode of existence, that which exists with- 
out causing is not infinite; that which becomes a cause has passed 
beyond its former limits. Creation at any particular moment of 
time being thus inconceivable, the philosopher is reduced to the 
alternative of Pantheism, which pronounces the effect to be mere 
appearance, and merges all real existence in the cause. The 
validity of this alternative will be examined presently. 

“ Meanwhile, to return for a moment to the supposition of a true 
causation. Supposing the Absolute to become a cause, it will 
follow that it operates by means of ie will and consciousness. 
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For a necessary cause cannot be conceived as absolute and infinite. 
If necessitated by something beyond itself, it is thereby limited 
by a superior power ; and if necessitated by itself, it has in its 
own nature a necessary relation to its effect. The act of causa- 
tion must, therefore, be voluntary ; and volition is only possible 
in a conscious being. But consciousness, again, is only conceiv- 
able as a relation. There must be a conscious subject, and an 
object of which he is conscious. The subject is a subject to the 
object ; the object is an object to the subject; and neither can 
exist by itself as the absolute. This difficulty, again, may be for 
the moment evaded, by distinguishing between the absolute as 
related to another, and the absolute as related to itself. The 
Absolute, it may be said, may possibly be conscious, provided it is 
only conscious of itself. But this alternative is, in ultimate analy- 
sis, no less self-destructive than the other. For the object of 
consciousness, whether a mode of the subject’s existence or not, 
is either created in and by the act of consciousness, or has an 
existence independent of it. In the former case, the object depends 
upon the subject, and the subject alone is the true absolute. In 
the latter case, the subject depends upon the object, and the object 
alone is the true absolute. Or, if we attempt a third hypothesis, 
and maintain that each exists independently of the other, we 
have no absolute at all, but only a pair of relatives; for co- 
existence, whether in consciousness or not, is itself a relation. 
“The corollary from this reasoning is obvious. Not only is the 
Absolute, as conceived, incapable of a necessary relation to any 
thing else ; but it is also incapable of containing, by the constitu- 
tion of its own nature, an essential relation within itself; as a 
whole, for instance, composed of parts, or as a substance consisting 
of attributes, or as a conscious subject in antithesis to an object. 
For if there is in the absolute any principle of unity, distinct from 
the mere accumulation of parts or attributes, this principle alone 
is the true absolute. If, on the other hand, there is no such prin- 
ciple, then there is no absolute at all, but only a plurality of rela- 
tives. The almost unanimous voice of philosophy, in pronouncing 
that the absolute is both one and simple, must be accepted as the 
voice of reason also, so far as reason has any voice in the matter. 
But this absolute unity, as indifferent and containing no attributes, 
can neither be distinguished from the multiplicity of finite beings 
by any characteristic feature, nor be identified with them in their 
multiplicity. Thus we are landed in an inextricable dilemma, 
The Absolute cannot be conceived as conscious, neither can it be 
conceived as unconscious: it cannot be conceived as complex, 
neither can it be conceived as simple: it cannot be conceived by 
difference, neither can it be conceived by the absence of difference ; 
it cannot be identified with the universe, neither can it be distin- 
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guished from it. The One and the Many, regarded as the begin- 
ning of existence, are thus alike incomprehensible. 

The fundamental conceptions of Rational Theology being thus 
self-destructive, we may naturally expect to find the same antag- 
onism manifested in their special applications. These naturally 
inherit the infirmities of the principle from which they spring. 
If an absolute and infinite consciousness is a conception which con- 
tradicts itself, we need not wonder if its several modifications 
mutually exclude each other. A mental attribute, to be conceived 
as infinite, must be in actual exercise on every possible object : 
otherwise it is potential only with regard to those on which it is 
not exercised ; and an unrealized potentiality is a limitation. 
Hence every infinite mode of consciousness must be regarded as 
extending over the field of every other ; and their common action 
involves a perpetual antagonism. How, for example, can Infinite 
Power be able to do all things, and yet Infinite Goodness be una- 
ble to do evil? Tow can Infinite Justice exact the utmost 
penalty for every sin, and yet Infinite Mercy pardon the sinner? 
How can Infinite Wisdom know all that is to come, and yet 
Infinite Freedom be at liberty to do or to forbear. How is the 
existence of Evil compatible with that of an infinitely perfect 
Being ; for if he wills it, he is not infinitely good; and if he wills 
it not, his will is thw: arted and his sphere of action limited? Here, 
again, the Pantheist is ready with his solution, There is in reality 
no such thing as evil: there is no such thing as punishment: there 
is no real relation between God and man at all. God is all that 
really exists: He does, by the necessity of His Nature, all that is 
done : all acts are equally necessary and equally divine: all diver- 
sity is but a distorted representation of unity: all evil is but a 
delusive appearance of good. Unfortunately, the Pantheist does 
not tell us whence all this delusion derives its seeming existence. 

“ Let us, however, suppose for an instant that these difficulties 
are surmounted, and the existence of the Absolute securely estab- 
lished on the testimony of reason. Still we have not succeeded 
in reconciling this idea with that of a Cause: we have done noth- 
ing towards explaining how the absolute can give rise to the rela- 
tive, the infinite to the finite. If the condition of causal activity 
is a higher state than that of quiescence, the absolute, whether 
acting voluntarily or involuntarily, has passed from a condition of 
comparative imperfection to one of comparative perfection ; and 
therefore was not originally perfect. If the state of activity is 
an inferior state of quiescence, the Absolute, in becoming a cause, 
has lost its original perfection. There remains only the supposi- 
tion that the two states are equal, and the act of creation one of 
complete indifference, But this supposition annihilates the unity 
of the absolute, or it annihilates itself., If the act of creation is 
real, and yet indifferent, we must admit the possibility of two 
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conceptions of the absolute, the one as productive, the other as non- 
productive. If the act is not real, the supposition itself vanishes, 
and we are thrown once more on the alternative of Pantheism. 

“ Again, how can the Relative be conceived as coming into 
being? If it is a distinct reality from the absolute, it must be 
conceived as passing from non-existence into existence. But to 
conceive an object as non-existent, is again a self-contradiction ; 
for that which is conceived exists, as an object of thought, in and 
by that conception. We may abstain from thinking of an object 
at all: but, if we think of it, we cannot but think of it as existing. 
It is possible at one time not to think of an object at all, and at 
another to think of it as already in being; but to think of it in 
the act of becoming, in the progress from not being into being, is 
to think that which, in the very thought, annihilates itself. Here 
again the Pantheistic hypothesis seems furced upon us. We can 
think of creation only as a change in the condition of that which 
already exists; and thus the creature is conceivable only as a 
phenomenal mode of the being of the Creator. 

“The whole of this web of contradictions (and it might be 
extended, if necessary, to a far greater length) is woven from one 
original warp and woof ;—namely, the impossibility of conceiving 
the coexistence of the infinite and the finite, and the cognate 
impossibility of conceiving a first commencement of phenomena, 
or the absolute giving birth to the relative. The laws of thought 
appear to admit of no possible escape from the meshes in which 
thought is entangled, save by destroying one or the other of the 
cords of which they are composed, VPantheism or Atheism are 
thus the alternatives offered to us, according as we prefer to save 
the infinite by the sacrifice of the finite, or to maintain the finite 
by denying the existence of the infinite.’ ’—pp. 75-82. 


Through all this extract the reader will perceive runs the 
vicious philosophy already indicated. The author professes 
to be a Christian, and his purpose, as far as we can get at 
it, is to refute, on the one hand, what he calls rationalism, or 
the pretence that reason alone, without any revelation, suffices 
to construct an adequate theology, and to determine the 
proper worship of God; and, on the other, what he calls, as 
we think very improperly, dogmatism, of which Wolfius 
was the great advocate, and in some sense the founder, that 
reason, when once the revelation is made, is able to compre- 
hend and demonstrate the truth of its dogmas. We have not, 
therefore, to prove to him any portion of natural religion, 
or what St. Thomas calls the preamble to faith; conse- 
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quently, he must be supposed himself to accept the three 
terms he mentions, and hold that, independently of revelation, 
that God is First Cause, Absolute, and Infinite. If this can- 
not be done independently of revelation, no revelation can 
possibly be proved. Faith rests on the fact, that God is 
infinitely verax or true, and is himself prima veritas in being, 
in knowing, and in speaking; unless this fact can be known 
from reason, faith cannot be an intelligent and reasonable 
faith. To maintain, then, that God cannot be known, with- 
out revelation, to be real and necessary, that is, absolute and 
infinite Being, and the First Cause of all things, is to main- 
tain that man cannot be the recipient of a revelation from 
his Maker. 

“The metaphysical representation of the Deity [God]” 
says the author, “as absolute and infinite, must necessarily, 
as the profoundest metaphysicians have acknowledged, 
amount to nothing less than the sum of all reality. ‘ What 
kind of an Absolute Being is that,’ says Hegel, which does 
not contain in itself all that is actual, even evil included? 
We may repudiate the conclusion with indignation, but 
the reasoning is unassailable.” Must contain in himself all 
real being and actual existence, tanguam causa, we concede, 
but not, therefore, evil, for evil is neither being nor exist- 
ence; is not, to speak scholastically, an entity, but is 
simply a negative, the absence of good, as cold is the 
absence of heat. “Indeed, it is obvious that the entire 
distinction between the possible and the actual can have no 
existence as regards the absolutely infinite.” Certainly not. 
The possible, when we speak of God, is his real ability to 
place such or such an existence, ad extra, or to clothe such or 
such an idea,-—¢dea exemplaris, eternal in his own essence,— 
with existence. There is no possibility in God; all in him is 
real, actual ; and hence the Schoolmen say, he is actus purus, 
or actus purissimus. 

“ But these three conceptions, the Cause, the Absolute, 
the Infinite, all equally indispensable, do they not imply 
contradiction to each other, when viewed in conjunction 
as attributes of one and the same Being? <A cause, as such, 
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cannot be absolute; the Absolute cannot be a cause. A 
cause exists only in relation to its effect—the cause is a cause 
of the effect ; the effect is an effect of the cause.” That is to 
say, the cause is a cause only in causing, and till it causes 
it is not a cause, consequently is made a cause by what it 
causes! “On the other hand the conception of the Abso- 
lute implies a possible existence out of all relation.” The 
absolute is that which is free from all relation, but a cause is 
under a particular relation to the effect. The two concep- 
tions thus mutually exclude each other. “ We attempt to 
escape the apparent contradiction by introducing the idea 
of succession in time. The Absolute exists first by itself, 
and afterwards becomes a Cause. But here we are checked 
by the third conception, that of the Infinite. Ilow can the 
Infinite become that which it was not from the first?’ There 
is and can be no becoming in God, for he is actus purissi- 
mus; all in him is actual, and nothing simply potential ; 
so much is certain. The difficulty suggested by the author 
is a well-known difficulty, and is amply met by all our the- 
ologians of any note. It is simply how to reconcile the fact of 
creation in time with the infinite perfection and immutability 
of God? The difficulty originates in precisely what Mr. 
Mansel supposes to be introduced as a means of escaping it, 
namely, the introduction of the idea of the succession of 
time into eternity. Eternity is not, as Sir William Hamilton 
maintains, the negation or limit of human thought, but is 
the negation of time, and positive duration without succes- 
sion, or an existence always present. Eternity can be con- 
ceived neither as past nor as future, and is always expressed 
by the present tense of the verb to be. It is, and is included 
in the conception of God, as, I am ruar I am, or as real and 
necessary Being. Time is not an entity, but a relation, 
and simply the relation of created existences in the order of 
succession, as space is their relation in the order of co-exist- 
ence. Time then begins and ends with creation, and is con- 
ceivable only within the created order; out of that order 
there is no relation of time or space; there is only the rela- 
tion of the effect to its cause. The old question, whether 
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the world might have been created ab eterno, in its old 
sense is an unaskable question, because that sense is founded 
on a false notion of time. The world has truly been created 
ab eterno, for, prior to its creation, there was no time, and 
the prior is only in the logical order. God existed prior to 
the creation as the cause exists prior to the effect, but no 
time el::; es between the existence of his causality and the 
creation. There is no space between the power to create and 
the actual creation, and therefore no reduction in God of 
possibility to act, no becoming of a cause, for the cause is 
eternal, and exerts its force in eternity, and time attaches 
only to the effect. The creative act is in eternity, not in 
time; with it time begins. There is, then, no contradiction 
between the conception of God as Creator, and the concep- 
tion of His absoluteness, infinity, or unchangeableness. 
The contradiction arises from the fundamental error of the 
Hamiltonian and Kantian philosophy, that the understand- 
ing imposes its own forms and limitations on the object, 
and that time and space are necessary forms of all our con- 
ceptions. This is not true, and if it were, we could have no 
conception of God at all, for he is not in space, and he 
inhabiteth eternity. 

The main difficulty in what follows in the extract arises 
from supposing the relation of the creature to God is a rela- 
tion between the Relative and the Absolute. The relation 
is not reciprocal, and God and creation are not correlatives, 
each connoting the other, for God is a free not a necessary 
creator; creation creates no change in him, and places him 
under no relation whatever; for the creation, if we would 
speak accurately, is not a relative or finite being, or as the 
Schoolmen say, ens secundum quid. It is not ens at all, but 
ewistens, and has its swbstans not in itself, but in the creative 
act of God, and therefore has being only in God, only as 
joined to God, mediante that act. The act of God produces 
existences absolutely dependent on him, but does not place 
him in any dependence on them; it leaves him as inde- 
pendent as if no creation ad extra had taken place, there- 
fore leaves him equally absolute in his own being. He does 
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not go out of his own being to create, any more than he 
evolves creation from his own being. He does not impart 
his being or any being at all to creatures, but retains his 
whole being in himself, and they have and can have no being 
in themselves; otherwise they would be God, or Gods. 
They exist, are substances only as. united to his being 
through the creative act. Hence, if that act be with- 
drawn, interrupted, or suspended, they cease to exist, drop 
into nothing, are annihilated, which could not be the case 
if they contained either their own being or their own sub- 
stans in themselves. 

The author maintains, very properly, that the absolute 
must be conceived as one and simple; but if so conceived, a 
new difficulty arises: “This absolute unity, as indifferent, 
and containing no attributes, can neither be distinguished 
from the multiplicity of finite beings by any characteristic 
feature, nor be identified with them in their multiplicity. 
Thus we are landed in an inextricable dilemma.” The 
dilemma is unreal. If in God no distinction be admissible 
between his essentia and his esse, between his being and his 
attributes, or between one of his attributes and another, as 
is the case, then we must conceive of him as mere abstract 
and dead unity, the reine Seyn of Hegel! Whence does 
this follow? And what is the difficulty in conceiving God 
as one and simple, and at the same time real and necessary 
being, being in its fulness, and therefore actual living 
being? The difficulty comes from the unreal character of 
the author’s philosophy, which deals with conceptions and 
abstractions, and passes over in unpardonable neglect intui- 
tions and realities. The Being of the Hegelian philosophy 
is, no doubt, a dead being, a dead unity, without attributes, 
and indistinguishable from not-being, because it is derived 
from psychological abstraction ; but such is not the being 
presented us by its own act in intuition. How often must 
we repeat that abstractions are nullities, and that a philoso- 
phy that starts from a nullity can end only in nihilism ? 

“The fundamental conceptions of Rational Theology be- 


ing thus self-destructive.” We have not found the real ele- 
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ments of Rational Theology self-destructive. The abstract 
conceptions with which the author supposes it is necessary 
to construct it are self-destructive, we grant; but what 
proves that it is necessary to construct it with those concep- 
tions? What need is there of starting with abstractions at 
all? Suppose the author should abandon the Kantian and 
Hamiltonian Conceptualism, and come to the conclusion 
that the elements and basis of our knowledge are not con- 
ceptions formed or created by the human mind, but reali- 
ties presented to the mind objectively in immediate intui- 
tion; he would then see that the order of knowledge follows 
not the order of conception, but the order of intuition, there- 
fore of reality, of being, and can be no more self-destructive 
or composed of contradictory elements than being or reality 
itself. Let him once for all dismiss his mundus logicus 
which he interposes, without being aware of it, between 
the mind and the mundus physicus, or real world. “ How 
can intinite power be able to do all things, and yet infinite 
goodness not be able to doevil ?” God ean do every thing but 
annihilate himself, and that is all that is ever understood by 
infinite power. Power in God is not separable from infinite 
goodness, and is an infinitely good power ; and an infinitely 
good power cannot do evil, without contradicting, that is, 
annihilating its own nature. “ [ow can infinite justice exact 
the utmost penalty for every sin, and yet infinite merey 
pardon the sinner?” Because justice and mercy in God 
are never separable; and because, as sin is an offence against 
God, a debt due to him, he is always free to pardon when he 
sees proper, without offending justice. There is no repug- 
nance in supposing God to pardon the sinner on simple re- 
pentance, if he chooses; and if he does not do so, it is not 
because he cannot do so justly, but because he chooses to 
make sin the occasion of an infinitely higher manifestation 
of his mercy, his love, and his goodness. “ How can in- 
finite Wisdom know all that is to come, and yet infinite 
Freedom be at liberty to do or forbear?” How it can be 
so we may not be able to tell, and yet not be obliged to 
conceive that the wisdom contradicts the freedom, or the 
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freedom the wisdom. In knowing that God is infinite in his 
being, it is not necessary to assume that our knowledge of 
him is infinite, or that there remain no mysteries in the di- 
vine nature or in the divine operations inscrutable to human 
reason. We know that the Divine Wisdom does all things 
for a wise and good end, and that all a good being does is 
and must be good. God does not make the evil; man 
whom he makes, as coming from his hands, is good, and 
the only evil there is comes from the abuse which man 
makes of his own faculties. Infinite Wisdom may see that 
it is better to create man with free will, of which sin is an 
abuse, than not to create him. 

Suppose these difficulties surmounted. “Still,” says the 
author, “we have not succeeded in reconciling this idea 
{the Absolute] with that of a cause; we have done nothing 
towards explaining how the absolute can give rise to the 
relative, the infinite to the finite.” Very true; but to a 
solid foundation for natural religion it suffices to know the 
fact that God does create, and that the universe is his crea- 


tion. If we know the fact, it is enough, without our being 
able to explain how it is done. 

The author attempts to prove that while we are obliged 
to conceive of God as personal, we are equally obliged to 
admit that the conception of personality contradicts the 
conception of infinity. 


“Subordinate to the general law of Time, to which all conscious- 
ness is subject, there are two inferior conditions, to which the two 
great divisions of consciousness are severally subject. Our knowl- 
edge of body is governed by the condition of space; our knowl- 
edge of mind by that of personality. I can conceive no qualities 
of body, save as having a definite local position; and I can con- 
ceive no qualities of mind, save as modes of a conscious self. 
With the former of these limitations our present argument is not 
concerned ; but the latter, as the necessary condition of the con- 
ception of spiritual existence, must be taken into account in esti- 
mating the philosophical value of man’s conception of an infinite 
Mind. 

“The various mental attributes which we ascribe to God—Benev- 
olence, Holiness, Jastice, Wisdom, for example—can be conceived 
by us only as existing in a benevolent and holy and just and wise 
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Being, who is not identical with any one of his attributes, but the 
common subject of them all; in one word, in a Person. But Per- 
sonality, as we conceive it, is essentially a limitation and a rela- 
tion. Our own personality is presented to us as relative and 
limited ; and it is from that presentation that all our representative 
notions of personality are derived. Personality is presented to us 
as a relation between the conscious self and the various modes of 
his consciousness. There is no personality in abstract thought 
without a thinker: there is no thinker, unless he exercises some 
mode of thought. Personality is also a limitation ; for the thought 
and the thinker are distinguished from and limit each other; and 
the several modes of thought are distinguished each from each by 
limitation likewise. If | am any one of my own thoughts, I live 
and die with each successive moment of my consciousness. If | 
am not any one of my own thoughts, | am limited by that very 
difference, and each thought, as different from another, is limited 
also, ‘This, too, has been clearly seen by philosophical theologians ; 
and, accordingly, they have maintained that in God there is no 
distinction between the subject of consciousness and its modes, nor 
between one mode and another. ‘God,’ says Augustine, ‘is not a 
Spirit as regards substance, and good as regards quality ;, but both 
as regards substance. ‘The justice of God is one with his goodness 
and with his blessedness; and all are one with his spirituality.’ 
But this assertion, if it be literally true (and of this we have no 
means of judging), annihilates Personality itself, in the only form 
in which we can conceive it. We cannot transcend our own per- 
sonality, as we cannot transcend our own relation to time: and to 
speak of an Absolute and Infinite Person, is simply to use language 
to which, however true it may be in a superhuman sense, no mode 
of human thought can possibly attach itself. 

“ But are we therefore justified, even on philosophical grounds, in 
denying the Personality of God? or do we gain a higher or a truer 
representation of Him, by asserting, with the ancient or the mod- 
ern Pantheist, that God, as absolute and infinite, can have neither 
intelligence nor will? Far from it. We dishonor God far more 
by identifying Him with the feeble and negative impotence of 
thought, which we are pleased to style the Infinite, than by re- 
maining content within those limits which He for his own good 
purposes has imposed upon us, and confining ourselves to a mani- 
festation, imperfect indeed and inadequate, and acknowledged to 
be so, but still the highest idea that we can form, the noblest trib- 
ute that we can offer. Personality, with all its limitations, though 
far from exhibiting the absolute nature of God as He is, is yet 
truer, grander, more elevating, more religious, than those barren, 
vague, meaningless abstractions in which men babble about nothing 
under the name of the Infinite. Personal, vonscious existence, 
limited though it be, is yet the noblest of all existences of which 
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man can dream ; for it is that by which all existence is revealed to 
him: it is grander than the grandest object which man can know ; 
for it is that which knows, not that which is known. ‘ Man,’ says 
Pascal, ‘is but a reed, the frailest in nature; but he is a reed that 
thinks. It needs not that the whole universe should arm itself to 
crush him ;—a vapor, a drop of water, will suffice to destroy him. 
But should the universe crush him, man would yet be nobler than 
that which destroys him; for he knows that he dies; while of the 
advantage which the universe has over him, the universe knows 
nothing.’ It is by consciousness alone that we know that God 
exists, or that we are able to offer Him any service.. It is only by 
conceiving Him as a Conscious Being, that we can stand in any 
religious relation to Him at all; that we can form such a repre- 
sentation of Him as is demanded hy our spiritual wants, insufficient 
though it be to satisfy our intelle ctual curiosity. 

" it is from the intense consciousness of our own real existence 
as Persons, that the conception of reality takes its rise in our 
minds: it is through that consciousness alone that we can raise 
ourselves to the faintest image of the supreme reality of God. 
What is reality, and what is appearance, is the riddle which Phil- 
osophy has put forth from the birthday of human thought; and 
the only approach to an answer has been a voice from the depths 
of the personal consciousness: ‘1 think; therefore Iam.’ In the 
antithesis between the thinker and the object of his thought,—be- 
tween myself and that which is related to me,—we find the type 
and the source of the universal contrast between the one and the 
many, the permanent and the changeable, the real and the appar- 
ent. That which I see, that which I hear, that which I think, that 
which I feel, changes and passes away with each moment of my 
varied existence. I, who see, and hear, and think, and feel, am 
the one continuous self, whose existence gives unity and connection 
to the whole. Personality comprises all that we know of that 
which exists: relation to personality comprises all that we know 
of that which seems to exist. And when, from the little world of 
man’s consciousness and its objects, we would lift up our eyes to the 
inexhaustible universe beyond, and ask to whom all this is related, 
the highest existence is still the highest personality ; and the Source 
of all Bei ‘ing reveals Himself by His name, | AM. % —pp. 102-105. 


We have heard all this before, but we have never yet been 
able to understand why personality should be said to be a 
limitation. By personality, we understand the last comple- 
ment of rational nature, and to say of any rational nature 
that it is a person, is to say that it has its last complement, 
is full or complete. Now, how the fulness or completion 
of a nature can be its limitation, is more than we are able 
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to comprehend. If the nature is infinite, it will, if it has 
personality, be an infinite person. We see, therefore, no 
contradiction between personality and infinity. “ Our own 
personality is presented to us as relative and limited.” No 
doubt of that, because we are ourselves relative and limited, 
not absolute and infinite. “It is from that presentation 
that all our representative notions of personality are de- 
rived.” We are not sure of that, for we are not psycholo- 
gists, making God in our own image and likeness ; we are 
disposed rather to regard man as made in the image and 
likeness of God. Human personality copies the divine ; not 
the divine the human. ‘There is no personality in abstract 
thought, without a thinker.” It would be more pertinent 
to say, there is no thought without a thinker. “There is 
no thinker, unless he exercises some mode of thought.” 
Why not say plainly, no one is a thinker unless he thinks ? 
* Personality is also a limitation; for the thought and the 
thinker are distinguished from and limit each other.” The 
thinker limits thought, if you will; but we should be very 
much obliged if you would inform us how the thought limits 
the thinker. Thought is distinguished from the thinker, 
not as his limitation, but as his act or product. It is the 
same error we met before, that the finite limits the infinite, 
as if the effect could be a limitation of the cause. 

We make one extract more, for the sake of doing full 
justice to the author: 


“The results, to which an examination of the facts of conscious- 
ness has conducted us, may be briefly summed up as follows. Our 
whole consciousness manifests itself as subjeet to certain limits, 
which we are unable, in any act of thought, to transgress, That 
which falls within these limits, as an object of thought, is known 
to us as relative and finite. The existence of a limit to our powers 
of thought is manifested by the consciousness of contradiction, which 
implies at the same time an attempt to think, and an ability to 
accomplish that attempt. But a limit is necessarily conceived as 
a relation between something within and something without itself; 
and thus the consciousness of a limit of thought implies, though it 
does not directly present to us, the existence of something of which 
we do not and cannot think. When we lift up our eyes to that 
blue vault of heaven, which is itself but the limit of our own power 
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of sight, we are compelled to suppose, though we cannot perceive, 
the existence of space beyond, as well as “within, i t; we regard 
the boundary of vision as parting the visible from the invisible. 
And when, in mental contemplation, we are conscious of relation 
and difference, as the limits of our power of thought, we regard 
them, in like manner, as the boundary between the conceivable 
and the inconceivable; though we are unable to penetrate, in 
thought, beyond the nether sphere, to the unrelated and unlimited 
which it hides from us. The Absolute and the Infinite are thus, 
like the Znconceivable and the Imperceptible, names indicating, not an 
object of thought or of consciousness at all, but the mere absence 
of the conditions under which consciousness is possible. The attempt 
to construct in thought an object answering to such names, neces- 
sarily results in contradiction,—a contradiction, however, which 
we have ourselves produced by the attempt to think,—which exists 
in the act of thought, but not beyond it,—which destroys the con- 
ception as such, but indicates nothing concerning the existence or 
non-existence of that which we try to conceive. It proves our own 
impotence, and it proves nothing more. Or rather, it indirectly 
leads us to believe in the existence of that Infinite which we cannot 
conceive; for the denial of its existence involves a contradiction, 
no less than the assertion of its conceivability. We thus learn 
that the provinces of Reason and Faith are not co-extensive; that 
it is a duty, enjoined by Reason itself, to believe in that w hich we 
are unable to conprehend.” —pp. 109, 110. 


The author has excellent intentions, but we are sorry to 
see him so completely a slave of Kant and Sir William 
Hamilton. We have already refuted this whole doctrine, 
and we had pretty effectively done it in our Review for 
October, 1855, in an article on the Philosophical Works of 
David Heme, discussing the principal doctrines of modern 
philosophers on causality, an extract from which we must 
beg permission to recall to our readers. We extract the 
whole passage which relates to the dentine of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, and we do it with the less scruples because 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy is just now exerting a 
very great, and, as we believe, a very unhappy dicdliniiniien 
on the English and American mind. 


“In the Scottish school has followed Sir William Hamilton, a 
psychological observer of rare sagacity, and, after old Ralph Cud- 
worth, perhaps the most really erudite philosophical writer in our 
language. He has that acuteness and that knowledge of systems 
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which Reid lacked. He attempts a new explanation of the judg- 
ment of causality, which he derives not from intuition, experience, 
ratiocination, custom, or a special psychological power or faculty, 
but from the impotence of our nature to think the unconditioned. 
He makes it ‘a derivation of the condition of relativity in time.’ 
‘The mind,’ he says, ‘is restricted to think in certain forms; and 
under these thought is possible only in the conditiqned interval 
between two unconditioned contradictory extremes or poles, each 
of which is altogether inconceivable, but of which, on the princi- 
ple of Excluded Middle, the one or the other is necessarily true.’ 
* We must think under the condition of existence,—existence rela- 
tive, and existence relative in time.’ Existence relative implies, 
— 1. That we are unable to realize in thought, on the one pole of 
the irrelative, either an absolute commencement or an absolute 
termination of time; as, on the other, the infinite non-commence- 
ment or an infinite non-termination of time ; 2. That we can think 
neither on the one pole an absolute minimum, nor on the other the 
infinite divisibility of time. Yet these constitute two pairs of con- 
tradictory propositions ; which, if our intelligence be not all a lie, 
vannot both be true, while at the same time one or the other 
must. But as not relatives they are not cogitables. Now, the 
phenomenon of causality seems nothing more than a corollary of 
the law of the conditioned in its application to a thing thought 
under the form or. mental category of existence relative in time.’ 
“This, we suppose, must be regarded as perfectly intelligible, 
and yet some people may think it might have been more clearly, 
as well as more elegantly expressed. But what first strikes us in 
this barbarous statement is, that it resolves the judgment of caus- 
ality into the judgment of the non-commencement of existence, 
which, if it means any thing, is a denial of the relation of cause and 
effect. The phenomenon to be explained, we are told, is this: 
‘When aware of any new appearance, we are unable to conceive 
that therein has originated any new existence, and are constrained 
to think that what now appears to us under a new form had pre- 
viously an existence under others. These others are called its 
cause. ‘Our judgment of causality simply is: We necessarily 
deny in thought that the object we apprehend as beginning to be, 
really so begins, but, on the contrary, affirm, as we must, the 
identity of its present sum of being with the sum of its past exist- 
ence.’ That is, no new existence is ever caused, but new phenom. 
ena only. Effects are only changes in the forms of the cause, that 
is, are only the cause under new forms. This, we think, is not the 
judgment of causality as a psychological fact, for it eviscerates the 
judgment of the conception of power, whereby the cause places an 
effect distinct from itself, which is, if we mistake not, the essence of 
the judgment. Sir William then explains the judgment by identify- 
ing cause and effect. that is, by denying both. A cause which places 
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no effect distinct from itself, or only exhibits itself under new 
forms, is in reality no cause at all. 

“That we do not misrepresent the illustrious Baronet, is evident 
from his express statements. ‘The mind is compelled to recog- 
nize an absolute identity of existence in the effect and in the com- 
plement of its cause,—between the causatwm and the causa,’ ‘ Each 
is the sum of the other.’ An absolute identity isa perfect identity, 
complete in all its parts, and then no real distinction is conceivable 
petween the cavsa and the cavsatum. Then there is really neither 
causa nor causatum, neither cause nor effect. ‘That the phenom- 
enon presented to us did, as a phenomenon, begin to be,—this we 
know by experience; but that its elements only began when the 
phenomenon which they constitute came into manife ‘sted being,— 
this we are wholly unable to think.’ ‘ We are compelled to believe 
that the object, (that i is, the certain gvale and quantum of being,) 
whose phenomenal rise into existence we have witnessed, did 
really exist prior to the rise, under other forms. But to say that 
a thing previously existed under other forms, is only saying, in 
other words, that it has had causes.’ Then to say a thing has “had 
‘auses, is only saying, in other words, that it previously existed 
under different forms! It is clear from this that the only distine- 
tion of cause and effect recognized by Sir William, is the distinction 
of being and phenomenon. But we need not tell him that phenom- 
ena are indistinguishable from their subject, and therefore the 
phenomenon is, so far as it is any thing, being itself, not some- 
thing produced by it. The phenomenon distinguished from the 
subject in which it subsists is nothing at all. The resolution of 
‘ause and effect into being and phenomenon is the radical error 
of the Pantheists, for then we can assert only being and its phenom- 
ena, and t6 assert only being and phenomena is precisely to assert 
Pantheism, which excludes the judgment of causality. 

“It is true, Sir William says he speaks only of second causes, 
for, as he alleges, ‘of the Divine causation we have no concep- 
tion ;’ but this cannot avail him, for he is treating of the judgment 
of causality in general, and having resolved the relation of cause 
and effect into the relation of being and phenomenon, he can assert 
no second causes. Phenomena cannot be causes either first or 
second, for they have no subsistence, are unsubstantial, and there- 
fore cannot act or operate. To assert second causes is to abandon 
his whole theory. Moreover, he illustrates his own definition of 
causality by express reference to the Divine causation, and makes 
the relation of God and the universe identic: ‘ally that which he 
asserts between cause and effect. ‘ When God is said to create the 
universe out of nothing, we think this by supposing that he evolves 
the universe out of himself, in like manner as we conceive annihila- 
tion by conceiving him to withdraw his creation from actuality into 
power.’ He says this in order to show that we can conceive neither 
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the real beginning nor the real cessation, and neither the increase 
nor the diminution, of the sum or guantéum of existence. We have 
the. right then to assume that he does apply his conception of cause 
in the order of the first cause as well as in that of second causes. 
Second causes only copy or imitate in their sphere and degree the 
first cause, and the conception of cause, in so far as cause it is, must 
be the same in whatever order we conceive it. If, then, Sir William 
resolves, as he does, the relation of cause and effect into the relation 
of being and phenomenon, or existence and its forms, he can assert 
as existing only being and its phenomena,—therefore the universe 
only as substantially identical with God; which is to deny all 
causative force that places an effect distinct from itself, asserted 
in every judgment of causality, and to fall into sheer Pantheism. 
“Sir William Hamilton’s theory is as inadmissible as Hume’s, 
because it denies the judgment of causality itself, and conducts to 
Pantheism, and all Pantheism undeniably conducts to skepticism 
and nihilism. But his doctrine that the judgment is derived from 
‘the condition of relativity in time,’ is to us equally inadmissible. 
He says: ‘The phenomenon of causality’—that is, our judgment 
of causality, we suppose— seems to be nothing more than a corol- 
lary from the law of the conditioned in its application to a thing 
thought under the form or mental category of existence in relation 
to time.’ Does he mean to say that existence is a form or category 
of the mind? If so, he falls into pure Kantism, We had supposed 
that he regarded existence as objective, and existing @ parte rei, and 
that we apprehend things themselves as really existing independent 
of the mind, and that, without an object so existing, thought is 
impossible. But let that pass. ‘ We cannot know,’ he continues, 
‘we cannot think a thing, except under the attribute of existence ; 
we cannot know or think a thing to exist, except as in ¢ime ; and 
we cannot know or think a thing to exist in time, and think it 
absolutely to commence. Now, this at once imposes upon us the 
judgment of causality.” We see not that. That we cannot think 
it absolutely to commence in time is very true; but this does not 
prevent us from thinking it absolutely to commence out of time, 
namely, in its cause. Sir William says we can think only existence, 
and existence only in time ; but we cannot think existence as abso- 
lutely commencing. This is a singular statement, for to think 
existence, and to think it not commecing, is not to think it in time, 
but out of time. We think existence, he says, and we are unable 
to think it either as absolutely commencing or as absolutely ceasing, 
or to think any increase or diminution of its sum, Now, to think 
existence without thinking its beginning or end, its increase or 
diminution, is to think existence without beginning or end, increase 
or diminution ; which, if we know the force of words, is to think 
real, eternal, and necessary existence or being, unconditioned by 
time or any thing else, — precisely what the illustrious Scottish 
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Professor maintains, as the basis of his whole theory, we cannot 
do. His real difficulty, according to his own statements, is, not in 
thinking existence without the relation of time, but in thinking it 
under that relation; and he in fact denies it under that relation, 
by recognizing no effects but phenomena, which are not existences 
in time, since phenomena, aside from their subjects, are not ex- 
istences at all. 

“It is, no doubt, true, that we are unable to think existence as 
absolutely beginning, for if we could we could think absolute non- 
existence, which is impossible, since to think absolute non-existence 
is simply not to think at all. But this is true only when we take 
existence in the sense of real and necessary being, in contradistine- 
tion from contingent existences, as the dvtwe dv, or being of beings. 
In this sense we cannot think it either to begin or end, to be aug- 
mented or diminished. But it is not true of contingent existences, 
for we cannot think them at all, save as we think them as begin- 
ning to exist,—not in time, indeed, for time is only a relation of 
contingents to one another, beginning and ending with them,—but 
in the cause, or creative act of God, in which the relation of time 
itself commences. In this sense we can think both the beginning 
and end of existence, and both its augmentation and diminution ; 
for God was not obliged to create, and he may, if he chooses, with- 
draw his creative act ; and nothing hinders him, so far as we know, 
if he chooses, from creating new worlds, since creation has not 
exhausted his creative power. The reasoning of Sir William rests 
on the ambiguity of the word existence, and “therefore on an undis- 
tributed middle, a sad vice in so admirable a logician. 

“Sir William, we fear, uses the word existence as the excellent 
Abbate Rosmini uses the term being, in an abstract sense, as ex- 
istence in genere, without reflecting that existence is always con- 
crete, and can be predicated only of something really existing. He 
says, we can think only under the condition of existence, and only 
existence relative. Now, as we cannot think existence without 
thinking something existing, this means, if any thing, that we can 
think only relative, that is, contingent existences. But to think 
relative existences, is to think relation, and no relation is thinkable, 
or cogitable with a single term. We cannot, then, think relative 
existence without at the same time thinking that to which it is 
related, that is, the irrelative,—the contingent without thinking the 
non-contingent, that is to say, real and necessary being, the ens 
simpliciter of the Schoolmen, Relative or contingent existence, 
ens secundum quid, must be thought, if at all, either as ens secundum 
quid, or as ens simpliciter. But not the latter, for that it is not, 
and what is not cannot be thought ; not the former, unless there be 
at the same time thought that which is not contingent, but absolute 
or necessary being, because without that it is not. In thinking 
contipgent existence as contingent, there is a comparison made of 
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the contingent with the necessary, and no comparison can be thought 
without intuition of both terms, Then we cannot think contingent 
or relative existence without thinking necessary, absolute, or uncon- 
ditioned existence. Either, then, we must be able to think the 
unconditioned, or we cannot think the conditioned. To say that 
we can think existence, without thinking it either as conditioned 
or as unconditioned, will not answer, for existence so thought is 
simply ens in genere, existence in general, in which nothing is 
thought as being or existing, and is the reine Seyn of Hegel,— 
merely possible existence, or a mental abstraction, which cannot 
be thought without the real and concrete. All existence is the 
existence of something, is being, either real and necessary, or 
relative and contingent, and therefore must, if thought at all, be 
thought either as one or the other. When, then, Sir William 
says we think only under the condition of existence, he must either 
mean that we think something really existing, or existence where 
nothing exists. If the latter, ~he falls into pure Kantism, or skep- 
ticism; if the former, then he must concede that we do actually 
think, that is, intuitively apprehend, real and necessary being, 
without which there is and can be no relative or contingent 
existence. 

“We do not forget Sir William’s reply: Only relatives are 
cogitable. Relation is cogitable only between correlatives, and 
the relation between correlatives is reciprocal ; each is relative to 
the other. All thought is dual, and embraces at once subject and 
object in their mutual opposition and limitation. The subject 
thinking conditions the object thought, and the object thought con- 
ditions the subject thinking. Therefore the unconditioned cannot 
be thought. But this is to confound the condition of the thought 
with the condition of the object, that is, to confound, in the very 
act of distinguishing them, subject and object. The cause condi- 
tions the effect, but not the effect the cause, for the very concep- 
tion of cause presupposes it to be independent of the effect. If, 
then, I think the object as my cause, and myself as its effect, I do 
not think myself as limiting or conditioning it. If I think myself 
as the effect or creature of the infinite, | do not think myself as its 
limitation, and therefore may, although thought is dual, think the 
infinite, though of course not in an infinite mode, But to think 
the infinite in a finite mode is stiil to think the infinite, otherwise 
we must say, whenever we do not think the object adequately, we 
do not think it at all. This will not do, unless you deny us all 
thought, for only God can think, that is, know, adequ: ately any 
object whatsoever. My thought is limited, but the limitation is 
of the subject, not of the object, comes from myself, not from the 
object thought, and is negative, not positive. I cannot think God 
infinitely, but I can think God who is infinite, and though in think- 
ing him I distinguish myself from him, I do not think myself as 
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limiting him, for I think myself as dependent on him, as his pro- 
duct, etlect, or creature, and him as my cause or creator. ‘The 
mistake of Sir William arises trom his not considering that the 
only conceivable relation between the finite and infinite, the condi- 
tioned and the unconditioned, or, as we prefer to say, between 
existence (from ez-stare) and being (ens secundum quid and ens 
simpliciter), is the relation of the etlect to the cause, or of creature 
to creator, and therefore cannot be thought as a relation of recipro- 
city, but as a relation in which the former term is related to the 
latter, though the latter is not related i se to the former. Con- 
sequently we never can think ourselves as limiting or conditioning 
the infinite object, but must always think it as conditioning or 
placing us. If Sir William had considered the thought not solely 
as a tact of consciousness, that is, on its subjective side, as a con- 
ception, but in the real existence thought, he never could have 
denied our ability to think the unconditioned, that is, real, neces- 
sary, and infinite being, for he would have seen that we have 
intuition of it in every thought, and could not think a single 
thought if we had not. 

“the illustrious Scotsman tells us that our conception of the 
infinite, the unconditioned, is negative. Negative of what? Of 
the conditioned? But the conditioned can be denied only by pro- 
posing its contradictory, that is, the unconditioned. Of the uncon- 
ditioned? Then it is the denial of the unconditioned by the 
positive conception of the conditioned. But the conditioned 
affirms, not denies, the unconditioned, since without the uncon- 
ditioned the conditioned is not cogitable. We contess, then, that 
we are totally unable to understand the process by which the 
learned and acute professor derives the judgment of causuality 
from our inability to think the unconditioned, or from the negative 
conception of real and necessary being. Our inability to think 
the absolute commencement of existence, must, according to his 
own statements, be regarded as resulting from the fact that we 
think contingent existence as originating in the non-contingent, 
that is, in real and necessary being. We should, therefore, reverse 
his doctrine, and say that the judgment of causality originates in 
our ability, not in our inability; in the fact that we can and do 
think both the unconditioned and the conditioned, and always think 
the latter as the etlect or creation of the former, that is, from our 
ability to think things as they really exist; and the only inability 
to be noted in the case is our inability to think things, and not to 
think them in their real relations, 

“ But denying that we have any intuition of the unconditioned, 
or, as we preter to say, of the Ideal or the Intelligible, and yet 
maintaining that we do and must believe it, Sir William is obliged 
to represent the judgement of causality as simply a belief, though 
@ primitive and necessary belief, in which he coincides with Reid, 
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and does not differ essentially from Kant. He denies it to be a 
fact of science, and boldly takes the ground that the first principles 
of our knowledge can in no instance be themselves objects of cog- 
nition, mediate or immediate. He admits a vote or noetic faculty 
in man, the intedlectus of the Latins, and the Vernunft of the recent 
German philosophers, but he makes it the locus or place of first 
principles, rather than the power of apprehending them objectively 
in immediate intuition. They are then beliefs, not cognitions, and 
beliefs which not only cannot be demonstrated, but of which we 
have and can have no objective evidence. They are therefore 
purely subjective; and as all science must repose on them, and 
follow their law, all our science is purely subjective, as Hume 
maintained. Hence Sir William Hamilton, decidedly the most 
learned man of the Scottish school, and the first metaphysician in 
Great Britain, coinciding with Reid and Kant, leaves us in the same 
speculative doubt in which Hume himself had left us. The Scot- 
tish school, which originated in the laudable attempt to refute that 
doubt, and to reconcile philosophy and common sense, has then 
undeniably failed.”—Brownson’s Quar. Review, 1855, pp. 455-463. 


Sir William Hamilton has, perhaps, served philosophy ; 
but if so, it has been by showing the abyss into which it 
leads us, when we start with the assumption that the whole 
productive force of thought is on the side of the subject, 
and that the form of the thought depends on the subject, 
not on the object; which is really only another form of 
expressing the doctrine of Fichte,in his Wissenschaftslehre. 

We find with Mr, Mansel’s work very much the same 
fault that we find with the Traditionalists. He builds 
science on faith; or, rather, demolishes reason in order to 
prove the necessity of revelation. We assert as strenuously 
as any man ever did, or ever can, the necessity of revelation, 
—but necessary to what, and for what reason? Necessary 
to supply the defects of reason in the natural order? No; 
for the existence of God, and what are called his natural 
attributes, the immateriality and immortality of the soul, 
free will, and moral obligation, the fundamental truths of 
natural religion, or Natural Theology, can be proved with 
certainty by natural reason, and are presupposed by revela- 
tion, and constitute the preamble to faith. Indeed, throw 
doubt on these, and no revelation is, or can be, provable. 
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We can never say with certainty it is God who speaks, if 
it be uncertain that there is a God, or if there is, that he 
can neither deceive nor be deceived ; nor, indeed, if it be 
doubtful whether we are bound to obey God when he com- 
mands, can we prove that we are obliged to believe and ob- 
serve his revelation when made. Why, then, is revelation 
necessary? It is necessary simply because God has seen 
proper to appoint man to a supernatural destiny, or has cre- 
ated for him, and requires him to enter, a supernatural order 
of life, the end of which is to see and enjoy him in the bea- 
tific vision. Prescind the supernatural order of life founded 
by the God-Man, and no necessity for a supernatural 
revelation can be alleged; for, in that case, no other 
guide than natural reason would be needed. It is the 
neglect to make this distinction that causes all the real or 
apparent contradiction between faith and reason. Reason 
is our natural light and guide, and it would be a contradic- 
tion in terms to deny its sufficiency in relation to a purely 
natural destiny, and it is only on the supposition of a super- 
natural destiny, that another and a higher guide becomes 
necessary. 

The difficulty felt by most Rationalists is, that the advo- 
cates of faith, as they suppose, deny the sufficiency of natu- 
ral reason for a natural destiny, and make it in its own 
order give place to supernatural revelation. This is, it seems 
to us, precisely what our author does, and in doing it he 
outrages reason. In showing the insufficiency of reason, he 
makes no distinction between the natural and supernatural 
orders, and gives no intimation, as far as we have seen, that 
the insufficiency he asserts is only in relation to the super- 
natural. He denies the power of reason to attain to the first 
truths of natural, or what he in his terminology calls meta- 
physical, theology, and therefore denies the reality of such 
theology. Here he is wrong. Reason is really insufficient 
only in relation to the supernatural, that is, the supernatural 
order. But grant such order, and no man of common sense 
will deny that, in relation to it, reason must be insufficient. 
If it pleases God to found a supernatural order of life 
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for man, it is clear that, if he intends man to live it, he 
must furnish him supernatural light and supernatural 
strength. 

Reason alone is not able to demonstrate her own deficiency 
or the necessity of a revelation. We learn the necessity of 
revelation from the revelation itself, and we learn the defi- 
ciency of reason from the same revelation, which teaches us 
that God has, in his infinite goodness, prepared for us a su- 
pernatural destiny, far above that which is attainable by our 
natural faculties alone. We should, then, never begin by de- 
nying reason to be sufficient, in case man had only a natural 
destiny, but by establishing the fact that he has a supernatural 
destiny, and that therefore, in relation to that, reason must 
necessarily be insuflicient. Let us not be met with the re- 
mark, that though this might have been so in the origin, it 
is not so since the Fall. Man is now born under original sin, 
from which all his faculties have suffered, and they no longer 
suffice, without reparation, for even the natural end. Man, 
by the Fall, suffered severely in being violently divested of 
his supernatural gifts and graces, but he did not lose reason 
and free will. He retained after the Fall his natural moral 
powers—all that would have been necessary to gain natural 
beatitude, in case he had been created and left in a state of 
pure nature, otherwise he would be incapable of sinning till 
regenerated. Men, prior to regeneration, are under the nat- 
ural law, and with gratia Dei, as distinguished from gratia 
Christi, must be physically and morally able to keep it, or 
else they could not be amenable to it or be judged by it. By 
the Fall, man lost his superadded power of gaining a super- 
natural end, but not his faculty of keeping the natural law. 
Any contrary doctrine smacks more or less of the error of Lu- 
ther and Calvin, or of Baius and Jansenius. The understand- 
ing became darkened by the Fall, we grant, but negatively, in 
relation to the supernatural, not positively, or intrinsically as 
purely natural reason; the will became attenuated or weak- 
ened, but only in the same sense. The flesh escaped from 
its original subjection, but reason and will were still strong 
enough to control it, if put forth in all their strength; and 
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although virtue was henceforth a combat, it nevertheless 
continued to be possible. 

There is no doubt but revelation, even in relation to the 
natural law, is highly useful—more especially to the mass of 
mankind, as St. Thomas teaches. The revelation of the su- 
pernatural throws a flood of light on the natural, and we can, 
under grace, more easily understand and fulfil the require- 
ments of tue natural law, than we could if left to nature alone. 
But this utility is something very different from necessity. 
Pelagius, prescinding the supernatural order of life, was 
right, in saying that grace simply enables us to do more 
‘ easily what, however, is possible to do without it. His error 
was the virtual denial of the supernatural order of life and 
immortality brought to light through the Gospel, and in 
recognizing for man only a natural destiny. Our author 
inclines to the error of Jansenius, which, after all, coin- 
cides with the Pelagian as to our final destiny. It really 
places our destiny in the natural order, but considers man’s 
natural powers so corrupted and impaired by original sin 
that we can now do nothing of ourselves to attain it. Men 
of ordinary good sense find such teaching contradictory, and 
even absurd. The natural strikes them as unduly depressed, 
and the supernatural as a small and vexatious affair. God 
was free to create man or not, as seemed to him good; but 
he could not, consistently with his own wisdom and good- 
ness, create any being for a natural destiny, and not endow 
him with the necessary faculties to gain it. Moreover, to tell 
a man that, though he originally had them, he has lost them 
through original sin, is not to help the matter, because, in the 
commission of that sin, he had no actual part. It is no fault 
of. mine that Adam sinned, for I was not then born; and to 
punish me for a sin of which I am not guilty is unjust, and 
God cannot be unjust. That I should be deprived, through 
Adam’s fault, of a gratuitous gift to him, which would have 
passed to all his posterity if he had been faithful, I can un- 
derstand, because, in that case, I am deprived of nothing 
that was ever due to my nature as a man; but to deprive 


me, through Adam’s fault, of my essential faculties as a man, 
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and still to exact of me a man’s work, is an outrage upon my 
natural sense of justice, and is what no reasoning in the world 
can satisfy me a just God will or can do. Bring in the super- 
natural, then, merely with a view of repairing nature, or to 
supply the deficiencies of nature in relation to a natural end, 
and you bring in what seems to me to be really superfluous, 
what is an indignity to my nature, and what I feel bound to 
reject,—especially if you add, that my refusal to accept it 
and thank God for it will be the greatest sin I can commit. 

But to maintain that natural reason is inadequate to a su- 
pernatural end, is perfectly in accordance with reason, and 
is offensive to no natural sense of justice: nor can natural 
reason be offended by the assertion, that God, in his infinite 
love and merey—in his superabundant goodness, has seen 
fit to confer on us, as our final reward, if faithful to the end, 
a good infinitely surpassing any to which we could have at- 
tained by our natural faculties, even in their integrity and 
normal exercise. No despite is done to nature by the proffer 
of a good above nature, if accompanied by the proffer of. 
the supernatural assistance necessary to secure it. Does he 
wrong me, who, instead of leaving me to earn by hard toil 
my dollar a day, proffers me a million a day, and shows me 
how I may obtain it with even less toil? God, in the super- 
natural, does more than this. The supernatural is not a reve- 
lation of his wrath, but a revelation of his love, even for the 
sinner, and the revelation of a far higher love than is mani- 
fested by our creation. He who attains to even a faint con- 
ception of the glory to which he calls us, has, at first, only 
the feeling, “this is too good to be true; it is not possible 
that the infinite God should have so great a love for me, all 
unworthy as lam.” But, if there be any truth in the Gospel, 
itis true. This unbounded love is real; and eye hath not 
seen, and ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive what God hath reserved for them 
that love him. When the supernatural is presented in this 
light, as a higher order of life and a higher destiny than a 
purely natural life and natural destiny, reason herself, at once, 
concedes her own inadequacy, and aftirms, alike, the necessity 
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of supernatural light and strength. Then the conflict be- 
tween reason and faith ceases, and our whole higher nature 
aspires to the supernatural. Then, too, the sin of unbelief— 
the deliberate rejection of the good provided for us, and of- 
fered to us on the easiest terms, becomes quite intelligible. 
It is not only an act of disobedience to God, who has a right 
to command us, but an act of the basest ingratitude, and 
even contempt, which reason herself declares should not go 
unpunished. 

We think Mr. Mansel would have better attained his end, 
if, instead of laboring to create a distrust of reason in this 
age of skepticism and indifference, he had labored to estab- 
lish the truth of Christianity, as a supernatural order of lite 
and immortality. No little of the unbelief that afflicts the 
Christian’s heart arises from the confusion, in most. non- 
Catholic minds, of the natural and supernatural, and the 
false notions of each, presented in the works of the ablest 
of non-Catholic theologians. Many of them understand, by 
the Gospel, little more than a republication of the law of na- 
ture,—among whom we find the vastly overrated Bishop 
Butler,—or a solemn sanction of future rewards and punish- 
ments given to natural morality. Nearly all of them regard 
the supernatural merely as a means of perfecting or com- 
pleting the natural, as if God had sadly bungled in his 
original creation of man. They do not seem ever to rise to 
the conception of Christianity as a Supernatural order of 
life, with a principle, means, and end of its own, not included 
in nature, or even indicated by it. It does not contradict 
nature, but presupposes it, and, though superior to it, har- 
monizes with it. What we want brought out and placed in 
a clear and strong light, is the fact that Christianity, though 
presupposing the natural, is itself really and truly a super- 
natural order of life, and by no means included in or devel- 
oped from the natural. Christianity is this, or it is nothing, 
and the sooner we cease talking about it the better. Of this 
order there are and can be no natural indications. Natural 
reason has and can have no prolepsis, or natural anticipation 
of it, and, till revealed, no aspiration to it. Reason can know, 
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of herself, that there is more than she knows—mysteries she 
cannot solve, depths in the divine nature she cannot fathom ; 
but she cannot know, of herself alone, that such an order ex- 
ists, for there is nothing which she knows, either of God or 
nature, from which she can infer either its existence or its 
necessity. 

The first indication of this order must, necessarily, come 
from revelation ; and, if it had not been revealed, we should 
never have had the slightest conception of it, or felt the 
slightest need of it. But, though its existence is supernatu- 
ral, the fact of its revelation can be established to natural 
reason with as much certainty as any other fact; and it is 
by the establishment of this fact to reason, that faith is 
joined to reason, and rendered itself reasonable. We know, 
by reason, that God is; that he is most perfect being; that 
he is infinitely truae—the truth itself, and can neither deceive 
nor be deceived. Knowing this, we know that whatever he 
says is true, and may be reasonably believéd on his word. 
If, then, he has revealed this supernatural order of life, we 
know that it exists, and have ample reason—the best of all 
possible reasons, for believing it. We would, then, establish 
the fact of revelation, before spending our time in useless 
efforts to prove its necessity, or even its antecedent proba- 
bility. 

With regard to the nature of the supernatural order of life, 
it is undoubtedly mysterious, but, as Mr. Mansel probably 
wishes to maintain, it is hardly, when once revealed; more 
so than even our natural life. It is not the mysteries of the 
supernatural order that causes men to hesitate to believe it, 
but the false notion that its mysteries contradict reason. 
Reason never rejects because it cannot comprehend ; it re- 
jects, only, because it finds itself contradicted. There are 
depths in this supernatural order reason cannot sound— 
mysteries, the truth of which she cannot intrinsically demon- 
strate, and which she must take on external evidence, the 
same as the majority of things of our natural life; but she 
can, nevertheless, comprehend the relation of these mysteries 
with herself and with each other, place them in a true scien- 
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tific order, and give them a true scientific exposition, as we 
see in the science of Catholic theology. Taking our data 
from revelation, instead of reason, we can proceed to the 
construction of supernatural theology, with the same ease, 
the same firmness, and the same certainty, at each successive 
step, that we can natural theology itself. We do not demon- 
strate its principles, nor do we in any science, for the first 
principles of all science are given, not demonstrated. In the 
natural order, no more than‘in the supernatural, does reason 
seek and establish its own principles, because it cannot 
operate--nay, cannot exist, without principles. In regard 
to the natural life, the principles are given in immediate 
intuition; in the supernatural, they are given mediately, 
through divine revelation. This is all the difference, and it 
is a difference that does not affect the science or certainty 
of our conclusions. 

In controverting the Kantian philosophy embraced by the 
author, that the form of thought is imposed by the subject, and 
the Hamiltonian doctrine, which he also adopts, that the infin- 
ite is inconceivable, we by no means wish to be understood 
as maintaining that religious thought has no limits, or that its 
limits are not determined by the subject. We know, as well 
as any one, that the human understanding is limited, and 
that its knowledge, when the most full and complete, is in- 
adequate, and never exhausts the subject. But what we do 
contend is, that our knowledge, as far as it goes, is not false, 
is knowledge, as it presents itself, not as we form it, and that 
the object is known, so far as known at all, as it is. What 
we wish to deny is, that the subject limits the object, or im- 
poses its forms on the object. The subject is never on the 
side of the object, and it knows the object is so and so, be- 
cause so and so the object presents itself, not because such, 
and such is the constitution of the cognitive subject. When 
I perceive a tree, it is the tree itself I see, not a projection 
of my own mind, and the tree is the same as I see it, whether 
I see it or not, as all the world believes. 

Correct these errors of philosophy ; bring out more clearly 
than the author does the distinction between the natural and 
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the supernatural, and insist that the supernatural does not 
depress the natural, but presupposes and elevates it, and the 
work before us will have very considerable merit, and de- 
serve to be generally read. But as it is, with profound re- 
spect for the excellent intentions of its author, and a very 
high esteem of his learning and talents, we cannot award it 
any very high praise. It will hardly serve as an antidote to 
the errors it appears to have been written to refute, and it 
will be far more likely to confirm others of a hardly less 
dangerous character. As for the rest, the work is commend- 
able for its calm philosophic spirit, its uniformly courteous 
tone, and freedom from all asperity or bitterness. It is the 
work of a scholar, of a gentleman, and one who, if he were 
not misled by a vicious philosophy, would be a sound Chris- 
tian believer. 


Arr. II. —-EFtudes de Théologie, de Philosophie, et @ Histoire. 


Publiées par les PP. Cuarres Dante, & Juan Gacari, 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, avec la collaboration de plusieurs 
autres Péres de méme Compagnie. Paris. Lecoffre 
& Co., 1857-1859. S8vo. Since March, 1859, Quarterly. 
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Wer have always the same old enemy to combat, but not 
always on the same battle-ground, nor with precisely the 
same weapons, the same tactics, or the same set, ate 
Each age has its own battle-ground, and its peculiar we 
pons and mode of warfare. The Fathers lived in the vnidet 
of a hostile world, when the battle with error was serious, 
earnest, and they fought bravely, as men who fight for life 

‘or death, for all that is near and dear.to them, against real 
enemies, who also fought in earnest against them; and they 
came off conquerors, though by being slain, not by slaying. 
They were followed by the Scholastics, who lived for the 
most part in the bosom of a nominally Christian world, 
and who simply, in peace, gave lessons to be applied in 
war. They did well and nobly the work they had to do; 
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but the opponents they combated were seldom the oppo- 
nents one meets in real life, and the battles they waged 
were, to a great extent, mimic battles, designed chiefty to 
train and discipline troops for real war when it should 
come. Till the real war came, and the armies they disciplined 
were obliged to take the field against a real, living and de- 
termined foe, their training, or discipline, was admirable and 
answered every purpose. They made an admirable ap- 
pearance on parade. But there is in the whole Scholastic 
discipline something artificial and unreal, and it has almost 
always been found inefficient when transported from the 
schools into real life. It was admirable for tilt or joust, 
where the knights fought in sport, to show their skill and 
prowess for their ladie love, and were obliged to conform 
strictly to the rules of the lists; but we all know it broke 
down when it had to war in downright earnest with a Luther 
or a Calvin, and their flying artillery and irregular horse. 

We certainly do not mean to undervalue the labors, the 
logic, or the services of the Scholastics from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century. There are few questions that they 
have not discussed, and well discussed ; there are few truths 
in philosophy or in theology that they have not known, and, 
in one form or another, set forth and defended ; and no man 
is, or can be, well qualified to engage in any of the contro- 
versies even of our day, who has not in some way availed 
himself of their labors. Still their methods will not answer 
our purpose now; for now we have to meet, not mere ama- 
teur foes, or reply simply to objections of our own invention 
or statement. It is true that there is scarcely an objection 
urged at any time against our religion that we cannot find 
stated in its strongest form, and refuted by our Scholastic 
divines; but the objection is, for the most part, stated and 
refuted for the Catholic rather than for the non-Catholic 
mind. The Scholastics are, as controversialists, far more 
influential in keeping men who have the truth from going 
astray, than in recovering from error those who, unhappily, 
have yielded to its seductions. 

Moreover, the Scholastics, as their name implies, thought, 
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wrote and discussed in the bosom of the schools for scholars, 
and to form scholastics. In their times the people at large 
took little part in theological discussions, and theological 
controversy was left, as it should be, to the schools and pro- 
fessional theologians. There was, then, no necessity of 
studying a popular manner, of laboring to catch the popular 
ear, and to arrest the popular attention. Having only 
scholars to deal with, it sufficed to write for scholars only. 
Authors could count on the public they addressed to read 
what they wrote, however elaborate or long might be their 
tracts or treatises. But we have, in our times, to discuss 
the most difficult problems before a non-professional public, 
an ignorant, conceited and impatient public, that takes 
no further interest in the grave questions we present than 
we can create by our writings themselves. We have to 
create our own audience, and form our own public, before 
we can speak or write at our ease, or feel sure of being read 
or listened to. The age is frivolous, and wants not only 
faith, but seriousness, earnestness, save in trifles or in the 
accumulation of sensible goods. Serious studies are in low 
repute, unless we find a partial exception in Germany. In 
theology we study compendiums of compendiums, and the 
illustrious Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims has felt it neces- 
sary to write a Compendium of Dogmatic and Moral The- 
ology in French, for the benefit of the French clergy,—the 
French Revolution having left nearly a whole generation 
of Frenchmen to grow up without solid classical studies, 
literary culture, or mental discipline. 

Luther and Calvin brought the discussion of theological 
questions of the gravest magnitude out from the schools 
into the forum, and made the ignorant and unprofessional 
public, instead of scholars, the judges. We may regret the 
fact, but we cannot unmake it. If we refuse to address the 
people, we only leave the field free to the advocates of error. 
We have suffered the enemy to choose his own battle-field, 
and we must now meet him there or nowhere. In plain 
words, we have to defend to-day the Catholie cause in the 
public arena, before a light, frivolous, captious and impa- 
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tient audience. We cannot do this by the Scholastic meth- 
ods—by long chains of syllogistic reasoning, elaborate treat- 
ises, or ponderous folios; for our treatises will not be read, 
and our dry, formal reasoning, however just and conclusive, 
will not be heeded. We have to depend on the celerity of our 
movements, the sudden dash of our cavalry, and the rapid ad- 
vance, discharge and sure aim of our flying artillery, and our 
sharp-shooters armed with their Minié rifles, instead of heavy 
dragoons, or the solid columns of heavy armed and carefully 
drilled infantry. We must fight an enemy always in motion, 
and that will not wait a heavy charge. Hence it is that we 
must drop the ponderous folio for the light octodecimo, the 
elaborate treatise for the brief essay of the quarterly, or the 
leading article of the daily or weekly. The age is too fickle, 
too impatient, too much in a hurry, too incapable of sus- 
tained thought or serious application, to read books, unless 
light romances, or “sensation novels.” Few are patient 
enough to read, even in the newspapers, any thing more 
than the telegraphic dispatches. 

Some learned and zealous members of the illustrious 
Society of Jesus seem to have been fully aware of these 
facts, and have, in consequence, established the publication 
before us, which was commenced as a serial, but is now 
continued as a quarterly periodical. The first three volumes 
were published at different periods in the years 1857 and 1858. 
The last, which commences a new series, beginning with 
March, 1859, is issued quarterly, and makes a volume a 
year, of at least 640 octavo pages. The earlier volumes, as 
the later numbers, are filled with séparate articles on vari- 
ous theological, philosophical and historical subjects, writ- 
ten with rare learning, deep earnestness, great force, in an 
excellent spirit, good taste, with clearness, beauty and ele- 
gance. The four volumes before us are filled with import- 
ant articles and essays on subjects of living and pressing 
interests, and are among the most valuable volumes, in re- 
lation to contemporary wants, any members of the Society 
have to our knowledge produced since its restoration by 
Pius VII. in 1814. They indicate that in spite of what it 
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lost by its suppression under Clement XIV., the Society re- 
tains elements of its original life, and in the providence of 
God it is destined to recover its pristine glory, and render to 
our poor nineteenth century services that will not suffer by 
comparison with those it rendered to the sixteenth or the 
seventeenth. There may be in the Society certain old fogies 
who dwell among the tombs, with their eyes not only dim, 
but on the back side of their heads, and who can hope 
nothing for the world till it is restored to the state it was 
in before the French Revolution; but these need not dis- 
turb us. Everywhere we find such men, and nowhere are 
they to be despised. They serve as a necessary drag on 
the bolder, more adventurous, and more audacious spirits, 
who, if left to their own momentum, might run too fast and 
too far, and experience the fate of the giddy son of Phoebus, 
who undertook, for a day, to manage his father’s horses, and 
guide the chariot of the sun in its course. But we find 
them in less proportion among the Jesuits than in any other 
religious order; and as a general thing, at least in France 
and our own country, the Sons of St. Ignatius keep them- 
selves better up with the times, are less wedded to routine, 
and more ready to adapt themselves, as far as lawful, to the 
age and country, than any other class equally numerous 
that can be named. 

* Religious Orders may sometimes insist too strenuously on 
their canonical rights, privileges and exemptions, to be 
always acceptable to every bishop in whose diocese they 
are established; but experience proves that they have for 
ages been of the greafest utility to the Church. Regulars 
have a freedom and independence that we can hardly 
expect from Seculars. Vowed to poverty and obedience, 
dead to the world and its pleasures, married to a celestial 
Spouse, and living only for the greater glory of God, they 
are in their normal state free to go wherever God commands, 
and to do whatever he prescribes. Exempted from the 
cares of the world, freed from the responsibility of govern- 
ing the Church, they are free to devote themselves to the 
living interests of religion, in any time or place, without 
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having to confer with flesh and blood, or reckoning with 
the flunkeyism of the age, the eupidity and selfishness of 
the rich, or the ambition and ecaprices of the great. The 
world can deprive them of nothing they have not begun by 
renouncing, and it can give them nothing which they have 
not already voluntarily trampled under their feet. They 
have nothing to fear, and nothing to hope from men. They 
are always free to attack the reigning evil of the times, to 
denounce popular sins, and to defend unpopular virtues. 
They are in the highest and noblest sense of the word free- 
men, and do not need to tremble when the heathen rage 
and the kings of the earth imagine vain things. Their por- 
tion is the Lord, and no power, but their own will, can take 
it from them. They do not fear to face the realities of the 
day, to call things by their right names, nor feel that, when 
God sends a saint on earth to trouble the waters of the 
stagnant pool, or to combat spiritual wickedness in high 
places as well as in low places, they must join the hue and 
ery against him, and continue to din in his ear that he is 
too rash, ruining every thing by his imprudence, and that 
he should always observe the noble maxim: Quieta non 
movere. 

Among all the religious orders the Jesuits seem to us the 
freest, and best adapted by their Institute to the service of 
religion in all times and places, and under all circumstances. 
Of course, nobody dreams of substituting them for the secu- 
lar clergy who are provided for in the original constitution 
of the Church. The regular clergy have, under the Chureh, 
in some sense, the ‘mission of the prophets under the old 
Dispensation. They do not supersede the secular priest, but 
they become his powerful auxiliary, and do what he some- 
times neglects, fears, or is really unable to do. But regarded 
in the light of auxiliaries, the Jesuits are able to render to 
religion the most invaluable services. Their Institute binds 
them to no one line of duty ; it gives them for their mission 
the special missions of all the other Orders, and permits them 
to be contemplative and mortified with thé Trappist, erudite 
with the Benedictine, theologians and preachers with the 
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Dominicans and Franciscans, educators for all classes, and 
missionaries to the heathen or to lukewarm Christians who 
have hardly a name to live. There is no Christian work,— 
no work either for God or humanity, for religion or civiliza- 


:. . . . 
tion, to which they are not free to turn their hand. All 


who study their Institute must admire its comprehensiveness 
and its flexibility, and hardly, any more than the constitu- 
tion of the Church herself, can it need alteration or amend- 
ment with the lapse of time and the mutations of human 
events. Wesee not how the Order can ever grow old or be 
out of date: nothing in its Institute hinders it from preserv- 
ing the freshness and bloom of perpetual youth. 

We will not say that every member of this illustrious 
Society has been a saint; we will not say that none of its 
members have ever suffered their zeal for the salvation of 
souls to lead them to tolerate practices which cannot law- 
fully be tolerated, as in the case of the Chinese and Mala- 
bar rites; we will not say that individuals have not pushed 
too far and abused the principle on which St. Paul says he 
acted, of becoming all things to all men that he might gain 
some; but this much we can and will say, that the errors, 
if any are to be charged to them, have leaned to virtue’s 
side. The principle on which they, as a society, have always 
acted, is a sound one. They have never been innovators in 
theology, dogmatic or moral, but they have always, within 
the limit of orthodoxy, taken the side of human liberty, and 
maintained for man all the freedom the law leaves him. If 
they have erred, they have erred on the side of laxity, not 
on the side of rigorism, which is the safer error of the two. 
They have never sought to make the law broader than the 
Lawgiver himself has made it. They have never intention- 
ally sacrificed any Catholic doctrine or principle to the 
exigences of time and place; but they have studied to 
leave to each age and nation all its laws, institutions, cus- 
toms, habits, manners and usages not incompatible with 
Catholic faith and morals, and have labored to change no 
more in the private, domestic or public life of a people than 
is absolutely required by the Christian law. As far as they 
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lawfully can, they always conform to the spirit of the 
times, to the tendencies of the age or country. This spirit 
of conformity, or of accomodation, which prevents them from 
coming more than is necessary for salvation into collision 
with one’s own age or country, and which a very consider- 
able class of our own Catholic population, it they could avoid 
abusing it, would do well to cultivate, has availed them 
much reproach, and given in the English language a bad 
sense to the word Jesuitical, a seuse which is wholly unde- 
served. But, on the other hand, the non-Catholic world 
pays to them the high compliment of calling every Catholic 
who takes a deep interest in religion, is zealous for its rights, 
and devoted to the independence and prosperity of the 
Church, a Jesurr. Nothing could better prove the fidelity ot 
the Jesuits to their Master, or bette? testify to the wisdom 
of their course and the utility of their services. 

We have had in these late years men of great abilities 
and vast erudition, laboring with true zeal tor the interests 
of the Church; but we have had comparatively very tew 
who have fully comprehended the wants of their age, or 
understood the best manner of meeting them. In Great 
Britain and Ireland the attention of Catholics has very 
properly and very necessarily been directed to local ques- 
tious between conflicting nationalities, contlicting political 
parties, and the Church and a particular form of heresy, 
and therefore could not be engaged in the discussion ot 
the broader and more general questions of the age. More- 
over, English and Irish Catholics have been but just 
relieved,—indeed, are hardly yet relieved,—from the crush- 
ing weight of an iniquitous system of penal laws, enacted by 
bigotry and state policy, for the express purpose of brutal- 
izing the Catholic population, and extirpating Catholicity 
from the British dominions. They have had leisure and 
Opportunity to consider only the questions which more 
immediately and more pressingly affected themselves. In 
this country we have, so far as politics, law, the administra- 
tion of government are concerned, ample freedom; but we 
have only recently had a Catholic public of much national 
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consideration, and the English-speaking portion of our 
Catholic population being new-comers, and the majority 
from the less cultivated classes of the mother country, 
migrating hither primarily for the improvement of their 
worldly position and circumstances, have understood the 
importance and bearing only of such questions as they 
were familiar with in Great Britain and Ireland, and have 
been slow to learn that the greater part of those questions 
are out of place here, and that the larger proportion of the 
intellectual strength we put forth has been put forth on 
questions that’have and can have no significance in the 
United States, or for the world at large. Our Catholic 
population, formed of excellent materials, have not had the 
necessary preparation for entering into the great controver- 
sies with non-Catholics which the age demands. Our 
clergy have been too few for the population, and over- 
worked in attending to the immediate spiritual wants of 
their people,—in administering the sacraments, in building 
churches, school-houses, colleges, hospitals and asylums,— 
they have had little heart and less leisure to take part in 
any controversies not forced upon them by their daily rou- 
tine of duties. Yet there are unmistakeable evidences that 
we are, and that at no distant day, to have in this country 
the most intellectually active Catholic population of the 
world ; and that we are destined to take an important part 
even yet in the great controversies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We have only to check our impatience, and wait for 
the young men now in our colleges to come forth and enter 
the field as laborers for God and humanity, to find our 
press,—the best supported Catholic press in the world,—lay- 
ing aside its foreign aspect and character, and becoming thor- 
oughly Catholic instead of simply national, and the leader 
in all the great controversies of the day. As the Old World 
sinks the New must rise. 

In Germany the real issues before the public are perhaps 
better understood and more scientifically met than any where 
else, but for the German mind only. German Catholic liter- 
ature is the most solid, the most erudite, the most vig- 
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orous literature of our times ; but it is of recent growth, and 
but little known out of Germany. Italy ought to be the lead- 
ing Catholic nation of the world, but, cut up into a number 
of petty states, and disturbed by political and revolutionary 
passions, it is a scandal rather than a light to the age. The 
Jesuits first at Naples, afterwards at Rome, have attempted 
to speak to the public through the pages of La Civitita 
Cattolica, but, after all, more in reference to the state of 
things in Italy than elsewhere. The unsettled state of the 
peninsula, and the delicate position of the Holy See in 
relation to the temporal powers, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
the repressive policy adopted by Austria, Naples, and most 
of the Italian governments, and the fears and apprehen- 
sions produced by the revolutionary storm ready at any 
moment to burst forth, have cramped the freedom of the 
good fathers of the Civititd, and given to their periodical an 
air of timidity and restraint. The writers are learned and 
able, but one feels in reading their essays that they are men 
of a past age, or, if living men of the present, men who 
dare not give, or who feel that it would not be prudent to 
give, free and full expression to their own inward life. 
They move as men in chains, or men who feel that free 
movements are not permitted them. After all, Rome, 
though the seat of authority, is not the centre of contem- 
porary intellectual movements, and is not the place to which 
we are to look for the free and full development of Catholic 
journalism. The world will look upon a Catholic periodical 
published at Rome as an official or semi-ofticial publication, 
and will hold the Pope responsible for its statements. It 
will be consulted in order to ascertain the intentions of 
authority, and cited whenever it can be against the Church, 
but any farther it will not be regarded. It becomes in all 
other respects as nugatory as all official organs usually are. 

Say what we will, France is the country to which we must 
look for the final discussion of all great world-questions ; not 
because she is profounder, more learned, more scientific, or 
more intelligent than Germany, or even Italy, but because 
she is more sympathetic, more communicative, and more 
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popular. She leads the fashions of the civilized world, and 
fashions for the mind as well as for the body. She, better 
than any other nation, represents the spirit and tendencies 
of the age, for she feels them more quickly and more vividly. 
She is the centre of modern life, in its good and in its evil. 
Her language is almost a universal language, and no litera- 
ture can vie with hers in its diffusion and popularity. Though 
the first military power of the day, she is more powerful by 
her language and literature, her fashions and her ideas, than 
by her arms. Rome is the seat of the spiritual power, the 
mistress of faith and discipline, to whom we must look for 
guidance and support in our war against the errors and the 
evil tendencies of the times; but Paris is the seat of the 
secular power, the focus of all the good and the bad influ- 
ences of the age, and whose placet is necessary to popularity. 
Nothing is really published to the world, till it is published 
at Paris and in French. We are, therefore, very thankful 
that the Ltwdes are written in French and issued from the 
French capital. Things written in English or German, or 
rather concealed in these noble tongues, may now be brought 
to light, and placed betore the reading public of all nations. 

There is another periodical, Le Correspondant, published 
at Paris, under the auspices of the illustridus Count de 
Montalembert, that has rendered and still is rendering valu- 
able services to the Catholic cause, and which has strong 
claims on the gratitude of the Catholic public. It has bat- 
tled nobly against the Oscuranti, or old fogies, as we say in 
Hiberno-English, and has labored, not without success, in 
preventing Catholic interests from being identified in the 
public mind with those of despotism, for which, as a matter 
of course, it has received the anathemas of that lay pope, 
and recent idol of unthinking Catholics, Louis Veuillot. 
But it is devoted, principally, to the external interests of 
Catholicity, and to the consideration of its political, social 
and literary relations; and however able, useful and indis- 
pensable, it leaves ample margin to the good Jesuit Fathers 
for their quarterly, devoted to the same general cause indeed, 
but more especially under its theological, philosophical and 
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historical relations, and, being so devoted, perhaps less likely 
to fall under the censure of the government. Le Corres- 
pondant is conducted, chiefly, for seculars; the Etudes is 
conducted by religious and theologians by profession, and 
is addressed primarily to the religious and theological mind, 
though with liberal feelings, in a philosophical spirit, and 
popular style and manner. If the succeeding numbers cor- 
respond, in learning, intelligence, life and freedom, to those 
already issued, it can hardly fail to supply a re val want in 
Catholic periodical literature. 

This periodical commands our attention, because it is fully 
up to the highest level of contemporary polemics. Its con- 
ductors are well aware that controversy has changed its 
ground, and that the loose statements, calumnious charges, 
and unscientific objections urged by No-Popery writers in 
our English-speaking world, and which some of us Catholics 
are busy refuting with statements hardly less loose, and argu- 
ments hardly less unscientific, are not now the grave things 
for the Catholic controversialist. The real chiefs of the non- 
Catholic world scorn these petty cavils, coarse calumnies and 
miserable sophistries of the Brownlees, Sparrys, Dowlings 
and Beechers, and even shrink from contact with those who 
call the Pope “ Anti-Christ,” and the Church “ the Whore of 
Babylon,” or “the Mystery of Iniquity ;” they, at least, affect 
to be liberal, fair, candid and impartial. In some respects, 
some of them really are so. We owe to Protestant writers 
the explosion of the scandalous fable, not invented by Pro- 
testants, of a female Pope, and the best vindication we have 
of that much calumniated Pope, St. Gregory VII.; and the 
Protestant Leo has been surpassed,'in the fair and just defence 
of the Popes, in their relations with the German emperors in 
the Middle Ages, by no Catholic author we happen to be 
acquainted with. The higher class of non-Catholic writers 
of the day may have no more love for the Church than have 
the vulgar No-Popery writers, but they have more self-re- 
spect, and more regard for their own reputation. They are 
men who really stand, i in their several departments, at the 
head of the modern world. They draw their objections from 
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philosphy, science and history, and aim to present only ob- 
jections of real weight and solidity. These are not men to 
be turned off with a joke, nor are their objections such as 
can be refuted by a sneer, or dismissed with a majestic wave 
of the hand. Their objections, no doubt, are, in reality, as 
unfounded, and their arguments as inconclusive, as those 
insisted on by the small fry of No-Popery writers, but they 
are evidently drawn from a high order of thought, and are 
far less discreditable to the understanding of those who urge 
them and of those against whom they are urged. 

The Catholic who aspires to meet the real issues now be- 
fore the educated and scientific public, has to prepare him- 
self to meet not only the old theological objections, but 
objections drawn from philosophy, philology, ethnology, 
geology, history, the sciences, naturalism, and natural-super- 
naturalism, or natural mysticism. If we look beyond the 
flashy No-Popery literature of the day, penetrate beneath 
the surface and go to the root of the matter, we shall find 
that it is simply, as we have often asserted, Christianity not 
only as a supernatural revelation, but also as a supernatural 
order of life, we have now to defend, and to defend against 
men who are up to the level of their age in science and 
erudition, and who admit, at best, only the natural-super- 
natural order, and seek to explain all the phenomena of 
man’s religious life by means of what may justly be termed 
natural, as distinguished from Christian, mysticism. In 
doing this, both charity and policy require us to begin with 
endeavors to recall to the unity of the Church all those who 
are Churchmen in principle, and really retain, though out- 
side of the Catholic communion, a real belief in Christianity 
as a supernatural order of life, flowing not merely from the 
Eternal Word, but from the Eternal Word made flesh. 
Individuals among Protestants there may be found, who 
retain this belief, but no Protestant sect or communion, as 
such, retains it. The Protestant world has broken with 
Christianity itself, and refuses to recognize or accept its 
fundamental and essential principle. But such is not the 
case with the Russian or Greek Church. The Russian 
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Church is schismatic, but not heretical. It retains the great 
body of Christian doctrine in a Catholic sense, unless we 
except its view of the Papacy. It does not deny the Pri- 
macy of Peter, it only denies that it is of faith that the 
successor of Peter in the See of Rome is the supreme head 
and governor of the Church ; yet even here it concedes his 
right to preside in GEcumenical Councils, and that there can 
be no CEcumenical Council in which he does not preside, 
either in person or by his legates. While the Russians main- 
tain that the supremacy of the Pope is not of faith, they 
acknowledge, as we gather from Pére Gagarin, himself a 
Russian, and brought up in the Russian Church, that they 
do not say that it is against faith, or that there has ever 
been a decision of the Universal Church against it. We are 
glad, therefore, that the Etudes treat the Russian question 
as a primary question in our day, and regard the reconcilia- 
tion of Russia with the Holy See as a matter that should 
engage the thoughts and the prayers of Christians through- 
out the world. Fathers Gagarin, Verdi¢re and De Buck, 
give us most interesting and valuable essays on the Russian 
Church, and dissipate many prejudices long entertained by 
the Latins against the Greeks. They take up the question 
of the Russian Church in an earnest and hopeful spirit, and 
with a full knowledge of its character and history. They 
place that Church in its true light, learnedly and ably defend 
its substantial orthodoxy, and refute the popular charges 
brought against it by Catholics who speak from ignorance 
and prejudice, rather than from knowledge and charity. 
They show, however inexcusable is the Eastern schism, and 
however fatal it may be, that all the blame is not on the side 
of the Orientals. The Popes have always been just to the 
Greeks, but many of the Latin princes, bishops and writers 
have always seemed to us, when we were reading the history 
of the unhappy schism, to have treated the Orientals with a 
passion and bitterness, with a haughtiness and contempt, 
which but little comport with the Christian character. 

It is sometimes assumed that the Russians never were 
Catholics, that they were converted by missionaries from 
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Constantinople after the schism had been effected. We 
heard even many Catholics maintaining this during the 
Crimean war. But this is a mistake, and Father Verdiére 
has proved that they were converted while the Greeks re- 
mained in communion with the Holy See, and that they 
were not only Catholics, but very good and zealous Catho- 
lics. _In point of fact, they did not separate from the Apos- 
tolic See when the Patriarch of Constantinople did, nor till 
long afterwards. Indeed, the schism in Russia was hardly 
complete before the reign of Ivan the Terrible, and probably 
would have been healed near the close of the seventeenth 
century, but for the revolution, gotten up chiefly by the 
Protestantizing Archbishop of Moscow, that placed Peter 
the Great on the throne instead of the rightful heir. Peter 
completed the subjection of the spiritual power, by estab- 
lishing the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg, with a lay head, 
and did what he could to Protestantize the Russian clergy, 
as Catherine I. did what she could to infidelize and corrupt 
the Russian nobility, thinking thus to enlighten her people, 
advance civilization, and enhance the glory of her empire. 
Still the mass of the Russian people have always held, and 
still hold fast, the doctrine they received from their Catholie 
ancestors. Even on the Procession of the Holy Ghost 
they are orthodox, and agree with the Latins. For they 
maintain that in denying that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, they maintain that he only 
proceeds from a single principle, or by a single act or 
spiration of the Divine Being. They are intent on as- 
serting the singleness or unity of the Divinity, whose 
spiration is the Holy Ghost ; the Latins agreeing with them 
in this seek, more especially, to mark the consubstanti- 
ality of the Son to the Father, and therefore that the 
Divine nature from which the Holy Ghost proceeds is com- 
mon to the Father and the Son, unbegotten in the Father, 
begotten in the Son. It is not unlikely that the supposed 
differences of doctrine on the Procession of the Holy Ghost, 
between the Greeks and the Latins, grew out of mutual 
misunderstanding. The Latins were-less philosophical than 
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the Greeks, and when they heard the Greeks saying the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father alone, they concluded 
that the Greeks denied that the Son had any agency in his 
production ; and the Greek, when he heard the Latin say the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, concluded 
that he meant to assert that he proceeded from the Son as a 
distinct principle from the Father, which would have been a 
heresy. Still, the great controversy on this subject was occa- 
sioned by the insertion in the Symbol as left by the Fathers 
of Constantinople, of the words Filiogue. These words seem 
to have been added primarily by ofticious Spanish and Gal- 
lican bishops, without the Papal authority, in order to con- 
demn the supposed error of the Greeks. Pope St. Leo IL. 
refused to sanction their insertion by the Council of Frank- 
fort, not on the ground that the doctrine was false, for he 
declared that to be true, but on the ground that the Fathers 
of Constantinople for good reasons had omitted them, and 
to insert them would only give occasion to the clamors of 
the Greeks, and perhaps lead to a schism. Subsequently, 
the insertion received the Papal sanction, because cireum- 
stances had made it necessary, in order to avoid scandal 
and to save the true Catholic doctrine in the West. 

The Etudes show very conclusively that the doctrine of 
the Russian Church on Purgatory, the Future Life, and 
other points on which it has by some been supposed to err, 
san very easily, by a little explanation, be reconciled with 
the Catholic doctrine, and indeed, that whatever differences 
there may be between the Russians and Catholics, aside 
from differences of Communion, are differences not between 
the teaching of the Catholie Church and the official teach- 
ing of the Russian Church, but rather differences between 
the opinions outside of faith held respectively by Catholics 
and the Russians. Doubtless, among both Greeks and 
Latins, there are floating about many opinions, in regard to 
which they differ very widely from each other. We often 
insist on the distinction between Catholic tradition and the 
traditions of Catholics. Among the Latins there are various 
notions about purgatory which are not-of faith, and which 
the Greeks do not accept. The Greeks do not believe that 
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either the fire of purgatory or the fire of hell is material 
fire, and because they do not, many Latins imagine that 
they are unsound in the faith; but the Catholic Church no- 
where teaches that the fire in either is material fire. Pre- 
scind from both Latins and Greeks the differences there 
may be between them in matters not of faith; restrict the 
question to what the Church really and officially teaches, 
and it will be found that there is no difference between 
them but a difference of Communion, or a Hierarchical dif- 
ference. They are separated only by a simple schism, and 
all that is needed to reéstablish union and restore unity is 
simply for the Orientals to recognize the supremacy of 
Peter, and the authority of his successors in the See of 
Rome to feed, rule, and govern the Church. 

There are, no doubt, many obstacles to the reunion of the 
Russian Church, but there are none that we need regard as 
insuperable. The first step towards their removal will, 
however, be to disabuse the Latins of their prejudices 
against the Greeks, and to convince them that the reunion 
is not to be despaired of. How much or how little influence 
the writings of our learned Fathers in the Atudes will have 
on the disunited Russians we have no means of determin- 
ing: but we think they cannot fail to have a great and 
salutary influence on the Latins, in correcting many false 
notions they have imbibed against the Russians and the 
Greeks generally, and in producing more liberal, generous 
and charitable feelings towards them. The Orientals, and 
especially the Russians, are more disposed to be religious, 
have more religious susceptibility, and are further removed 
from that chilling indifference and cold-hearted skepticism 
of the West than are the populations of Western Europe and 
America; and it would be difficult to find a Catholic sov- 
ereign so truly observant of his religion as was the late 
Emperor Nicholas I. Aside from the sin of schism, in 
which he persisted, he was, under the religious point of 
view, as under many others, a model prince. The Russian 
clergy are by no means that low and degraded class that 
ignorant and prejudiced travellers are too fond of represent- 
ing them; and the Russian people have, as was proved in 
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the Crimean war, most excellent dispositions. Reunite 
them to the Centre of Unity, emancipate the Russian clergy 
from their subjection to the civil power, and give to the 
people a reasonable liberty, obtained not by destroying, 
but by developing their old institutions, and the Russians 
would be the finest and noblest people in Europe. 

The reunion of Russia, under simply a political point of 
view, is a most desirable measure. It is necessary to pre- 
serve the proper balance of power in Europe, and to secure 
the recognition and maintenance of legitimate authority, 
and international law. Great Britain has never been very 
scrupulous in regard to the rights of other nations, especi- 
ally if feeble nations, and France is still less so. The 
present Imperial government makes war for an “ idea” on 
whom it sees proper, shows no respect for international or 
any other right, and lends all its-power and influence to 
sustain filibusterism on a grand scale. The war against 
Austria, the wresting from her of the rich province of 
Lombardy, the march of Prince Napoleon, with the fifth 
corps @armée, through the Duchies, and their annex- 
ation, perhaps, to Sardinia, the stirring up of the re- 
volution in Romagna, and the advice recently given to 
the Holy Father, by the Emperor of the French, to give up 
to the rebels the A‘milian provinces, are orily so many 
examples of sublime filibustering. The principle on which 
they all rest for their justification is precisely the principle 
on which our own filibusters rest their justification for invad- 
ing Cuba and Nicaragua, and the only difference we can 
discover between Louis Napoleon and William Walker is 
in the difference of the sphere in which they respectively 
operate, and the forces they have or have had respectively 
at theircommand. William Walker, as well as the Empe- 
ror of the French, made war for an “idea,” and a genuine 
“Napoleonic idea” into the bargain. Austria has been 
humbled, and is weakened by internal distractions ; Ger- 
many is little more than a geographical expression. With 
the adoption by France and Great Britain of the principle 
of Yankee filibusterism as the principle of their interna- 
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tional policy, there is left no power but Russia with suffi- 
cient material force to readjust the balance, and to defend 
the rights either of sovereigns or nations. Russia no longer 
in schism, uniting her material force to the moral power of 
the Holy See, would be able to restore order to demoralized 
Europe, reéstablish the reign of law, and suppress the now 
gigantic filibustering or buecaneering carried on by the 
Emperor of the French, and acquiesced in, if not aided, by 
Palmerston and my Lord John of England, and save Euro- 
pean civilization from the barbarism which now threatens 
to engulf it. 

It is, moreover, only through Russia that we can hope for 
the final extinction of the Ottoman power, and the revival 
of a Christian East. France, for the time being at least, 
has deserted the cause of Christian civilization, which she 
so nobly sustained in the earlier Crusades. She has become 
the ally of the Turks, and she and Great Britain, with the 
culpable connivance of Austria, for which Austria is now 
receiving merited chastisement, waged an anti-Christian 
and wholly unprovoked war against Russia for the sup- 
port of the chief of Islam, Ottoman barbarism, and the 
oppression of the Christian populations of the East, and to 
prevent those populations from aspiring to their rightful 
national freedom and independence. Russia alone continues 
the Crusades, and defends the cross against the crescent, and 
against the policy and frequently armed opposition of nearly 
all the Catholic and Protestant Powers of Europe, ready 
always to postpone the spiritual for the temporal. Russia 
is a Power Christendom cannot spare, and her support of 
the Christian cause in the East against the Turk, and 
the policy of the West, will yet, we hope, avail her the 
grace of reunion with the Holy See. Even as aschismatic 
Power she is the grand support of Christian civilization in 
the East, always betrayed by Imperial France, though 
never by really Catholic France, whose liberal contributions 
and heroic missionaries keep alive and sustain the hopes of 
Eastern Christendom and religion. But when she is once 
reconciled to the Holy See, no power could prevent her 
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from taking possession of the throne of Constantinople, 
expelling the Turks, and reviving the Eastern Christian 
empire, to which she has some legitimate claims as heir of the 
Byzantine emperors, recognized in former times as such by 
the Sovereign Pontitis, who on that ground urged her to join 
in the war against the Ottoman power. History shows us 
that in the steady march of Russia upon Constantinople, if 
following her ambition, she has also been following a policy 
marked out and urged by the Spiritual Chief of Christen- 
dom. If her establishment at Constantinople, as a schis- 
matic Power there, in the view of the Sovereign Pontiff, were 
a benefit to Christendom, what would not her establishment 
then be as a Catholic Power? It would, humanly speak- 
ing, be of the greatest conceivable service to the cause of 
religion and civilization. It would not only balance the 
West, proving so widely false to the Church of God and 
the civilization she has fostered, but it would open the way 
to the conversion and civilization of the whole Asiatic 
world. We are strong in our convictions that this is in the 
designs of Providence. As one nation proves false to its 
mission, Providence usually rejects it and gives its mission 
to another. As the West fails, the East will come to the 
rescue. The Russians have been prejudiced against the 
Latins, but these prejudices are not invincible, and the true 
interests of Russia as a leading political Power, as well as 
of Christendom, require her union with the Holy See. 
The mass of the Russian people, we think it fair to presume, 
are only materially, not formally schismatics ; and we saw 
in the Crimean war that the Russian soldiers, wounded and 
prisoners in the hands of the Allies, did not hesitate to 
receive the last sacrament from Catholic priests. There 
would be little opposition, on their part, to the reunion, if 
consented to by the Tsar and the Russian clergy. The clergy 
ought not to oppose it, for it is the only way in which they 
can secure the spiritual independence of their Church, now 
oppressed by the civil power; and the Tsar himself, though 
he might be reluctant to resign the spiritual power usurped 
by his predecessors, would yet find his interest in it, for it 
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probably would be the most effectual means of preventing 
the revolution which is now preparing in his empire, and 
must soon break out with remorseless fury. As soon as 
the party struggling for the independence of the Church,— 
and they are very numerous in the bosom of the Church 
herself, as well as outside of her communion,—once make 
common cause with the Jacobinical secret societies, with 
which the whole land is all covered over, a revolution not 
less radical nor less destructive than the old French revolu- 
tion will be sure to break out, and put an end to the Roman- 
offs. The surest way for the Tsar to arrest this catastrophe, 
alike fatal to the throne and to the altar, is reconciliation 
with Rome, which would secure the spiritual independence 
of the Church, and bring to his support the blessing of 
Heaven. It is better for him to give up his spiritual power 
than it is to lose both it and his temporal power. 

The great objection the Russian clergy and people appear 
to have to this reconciliation, is their fear that it would be 
only a prelude to a substitution of the Latin rite for their 
present Greek rite. But this fear, created in past times by 
the Poles, is unfounded. The Greek rite is as old, as legit- 
imate, and as sacred as the Latin ; and the Popes give every 
possible assurance that it shall not be disturbed. The Greek 
rite is more gorgeous, and in several respects more beautiful 
than the Latin, and far better suited to the Oriental mind. 
Nor is any change in discipline, save the restoration of 
the old discipline of the Greek Church, broken down by 
the interference of the civil power, to be apprehended. 
The terms of reunion were fixed by the Council of Florence, 
and will not be departed from, at least to the prejudice of 
the Russians. Most of the fears of the Russians on this 
point are due to the efforts of the Poles, when they had the 
ascendency in Russia, to foree them not only to accept a 
reunion with Rome, but also to adopt the Latin rite. The 
Poles have much to answer for in the continuance of the 
Russian schism, and they still do much to prevent the 
reconciliation. We do not wish to speak harshly of un- 
happy Poland, and by no means of the Polish Catholics. 
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We in no sense whatever defend or excuse Russia, Austria 
and Prussia in blotting out the kingdom of Poland from the 
map of Europe; but if Poland has suffered gross injustice 
from Russia, Russia had previously received grievous wrongs 
from her, and it is never through Polish influence that Russia 
van be reconciled to the Holy See. The less the Poles, save 
by their prayers, mingle in the matter, the better. There 
are too many old and deep national animosities on both 
sides for them to be able to mingle in the question with 
advantage. The influences that will weigh with the Rus- 
ians must come from other quarters. The Poles have done 
too much, and are still doing too much, to blacken the Rus- 
sian character, and to render it odious to the civilized world, 
to be able to exert any influence on the Russians favorable to 
Catholicity. The movement for reunion cannot commence 
in Poland, but must commence in the bosom of the Russian 
Church herself, aided by the prayers and sympathies of the 
Latins,—with the Tsar and the Russian clergy. All that we 
Latins can do, aside from our prayers, is to dissipate preju- 
dices, to direct the Catholic mind to the true issues between 
the Latins and the Greeks, and to assure the Russian 
schismatics that we understand truly their case, and are 
disposed to treat it with justice, candor and Christian 
charity. 

3ut we cannot pursue the subject any farther at present. 
We hope, however, to be able to return to it at an early 
day. It is a question of the very highest interest alike to 
religion and civilization. The two great conquests now 
most important to religion and to civilization, are the con- 
version of Russia and the United States. These are the 
only two really growing states now existing, and the only 
two that really suffice for themselves, and are able to live 
and expand independently of the weakness of other nations. 
They do not depend for their existence or their progress on 
either their diplomacy or their alliances. The reconcilia- 
tion of Russia with the Holy See would reéstablish the 
reign of law in Europe, and secure the conversion and 
civilization of Asia; the conversion of the United States 
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would secure the triumph of religion and its attendant 
civilization on this continent. To the reconciliation of 
these two young, growing and already great nations, it 
seems to us, should be directed the labors and prayers, and 
the most ardent zeal of all who love the Lord our God, and 
seek the glory of the Church, his body. And yet to this 
the mass of Catholics seem to us to have been, and to be 
even yet, fearfully indifferent. In the reconciliation of Rus- 
sia, the good Jesuit Fathers can hardly fail by their Etudes 
to awaken a lively interest which will be of great service ; 
but for the conversion of this country nothing appears to be 
doing. The subject is hardly thought of. There is even a 
feeling, not seldom expressed in words, among our Catholic 
population, that Americans, Yankees especially, cannot be 
converted, as if Christ died not for them’as well as for 
others; and we are quite sure that the less the Catholic 
publicist, who wishes to stand well with his religious 
brethren, says about it, the better. As a body, we have no 
hope of converting American non-Catholics, and make not 
the slightest effort in that direction. We think it quite 
enough for us to be permitted to retain and practise our 
religion for ourselves, in peace and quietness. If there is 
any one thing among us that will bring a blight on the 
Church, in our country, it is our lack of apostolic zeal, and 
our indifference to the salvation of our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens. The Holy Father has written to 
us and admonished us again and again, but all to little 
purpose. Our Catholic youth seem more likely to turn 
their backs on their mother Church, than the non-Catholic 
American youth are to turn their faces towards her. We 
throw away our advantages, and trust to emigration from 
abroad to keep up our numbers. Nothing, we fear, will 
arouse us to a sense of our duty, unite us, and quicken 
either our zeal or our charity, but another and a. more 
threatening Know-Nothing movement. We are too pros- 
perous, and are contracting the vices of prosperity. <A little 
adversity, a little real persecution, would reinvigorate us, 
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renew our zeal, expand our charity, and hasten the conver- 
sion of the country. , 
After the Russian question, that of Rationalism, under its 
varidus modern forms, seems to hold the first rank with the 
writers in the Etudes. Father Daniel opens the discussion 
of this subject in the first volume, with a very able article 
on Leationalistic Exegesis, and is followed in the succeeding 
volumes by Father Sariot, with a learned and admirably- 
written essay on the Respect and Contempt of Contemporary 
Philosophy for the Catholic Church ; by Father St. Fréchon, 
in asearching criticism of Ernest Renan and Anti-Christian 
Exegesis, and by Father Matignon in two profoundly philo- 
sophical articles on Zhe Supernatural in Face of Modern 
Rationalism,—these last, we presume, to be followed by 
others. The aim of the Rationalistic Exegesis and Criticism 
is, in the first place, to reduce the authority of the sacred 
Scriptures to that of ancient and, in general, trustworthy 
human documents, and by explanations to divest the teach- 
ing of the sacred text of all supernatural character, and 
present Christianity as a simple system of human philosophy. 
They who now boast of criticism and exegesis, do not accept 
the name of Rationalists, and even claim to be Christians, 
while resolving the Evangelical History into a pious myth, 
and denying not only the Incarnation, but all supernatural 
revelation. Religion, with them, is in all nations and ages 
substantially the same, and is the product not of reasoning, 
not of supernatural illumination, but of human spontaneity, 
a system thoroughly examined and refuted in our earlier 
volumes, in various articles on Transcendentalism. The 
Fathers prove themselves more than a match for the ablest 
and most learned of the French and German Transcenden- 
talists, and expose their conceit, their ignorance, their sciol- 
ism, their lofty pretensions, with a keenness and a delicacy 
of wit, a felicity of exposition, a force of reason and a wealth 
of learning that leave us nothing to desire. In these arti- 
cles, they prove that they know the real enemy we have in 
our day to combat, and that they understand all his craft, 
all his wiles, and know all his resources, both his strength 
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and his weakness. They are sure of the victory. Heresy 
in the last century had ripened into Voltairianism, and open 
revolt against Christianity, and savage hatred of its Divine 
Founder. It took the ground that Christianity is false, the 
Scriptures a forgery, the Church an imposition, and its 
Founder an impostor. That ground is now abandoned, and 
the master minds among the enemies of our holy religion 
now concede it, and profess to have great respect for the 
Jewish Reformer,—are willing to assign him an honor- 
able rank with Socrates, Zoroaster, Confucius, and Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, and see much in the Catholic Church to 
respect and admire. They maintaiu that she is true and 
good, or was so in her day and generation,—a genuine 
production of human spontaneity, still usetul and even 
necessary for all save the élite of the race, those who, like 
themselves, are able to transmute religion into philosophy. 
They have outgrown the need of religion, they are philoso- 
phers, speak with a high and confident tone, and look down 
with compassion, which we must not call insulting, on us, 
humble believers. But their predecessors were also philo- 
sophers, had equal contempt for Christians, and were 
equally sure of their own superiority, and the tenableness 
of the ground they took; and yet it is now conceded they 
were wrong, wholly unjustifiable, and little better than 
fools. What reason have their successors to suppose that 
the same will not be said of them in the next generation ¢ 
To many, these contemporary enemies of the Church may 
seem formidable, and they really are so to all for whom their 
speculations and criticisms wear the gloss of novelty, or for 
all who are not sufficiently grounded in their own faith to 
see through their hollowness, and to expose their sophistries ; 
yet, for ourselves personally, they are little formidable, and 
even little interesting. Even the controversies with this 
class of enemies, so admirably conducted by our Fathers, 
are, for us, a little stale. We were, formerly, one of their 
number; and it was with a full knowledge of their exegesis, 
their criticism, their theories, their speculations, systems, 
ideas, pretensions, that we yielded our mind and our heart 
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to the Catholic faith. We had tried them, and found them 
wanting, long before we came into the Catholic Church, and 
can feel no great respect for or confidence in them; yet this 
is no reason why their exposure is not highly necessary, 
in the present state of religious controversy, especially in 
France and Germany. The Fathers are rendering the high- 
est service they can now render religion, by demolishing this 
class of its enemies, and proving, to complete demonstration, 
that contemporary Rationalism is as unreasonable, as unsci- 
entific, as unintellectual as the Protestantism of the sixteenth 
century, or the Voltairianism of the eighteenth. It is true, 
it puts on an imposing air, speaks with a tone of superior 
science and wisdom, and affects great candor and impartial- 
ity, but at bottom it is not one whit more respectable than 
the vulgar Protestantism of our No-Popery lecturers, jour- 
nalists and pamphleteers. Beneath their show of erudition, 
there is the most deplorable lack of solid learning ; beneath 
their lofty scientific pretensions, there is the most complete 
ignorance even of the real problems to be solved. Chris- 
tianity is a supernatural order of life, proceeding from the 
Word made flesh, as its author and fountain, or it is nothing, 
or worse than nothing. There is no use of any cant or hum- 
bug about it. Has Jesus Christ come in the flesh or not? 
Has the Word really become incarnate? yes, or no. If you 
say no, then cease either to defend or to explain away Chris- 
tianity. If you say yes, then accept the fact, and all that 
grows out of it. Settle, first of all, whether the Incarnation 
be or be not a fact; and when you have proved that it is not 
a fact, and that the Christian phenomena are to be included 
in the natural history of man, it will be ample season to 
broach hypotheses as to their origin and production ; but 
while you profess to accept Christianity, nothing is more 
unscientific, or even absurd, than to attempt to explain its 
origin and progress by reference to human spontaneity. You 
know that nothing can originate in human spontaneity to 
correspond to Christianity as believed and taught by the 
Church. That Christianity is either from God, and, there- 
fore, true, holy, sublime, or it is a miserable imposition, a 
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creation of fraud and malice, and unworthy of the slightest 
respect. There is no medium, no middle ground for either 
our German or our French neologists. That Christianity 
is an imposition, the creation of priesteraft or state craft, 
the controversies with the Voltairians have proved cannot 
be maintained ; you yourselves concede it. Then it is true ; 
then it is what it professes to be; then it is from God, a 
supernatural order of Life introduced by the God-man, and 
you are any thing but wise and scientific in endeavoring to 
trace its origin not to God, but to human spontaneity. In- 
deed, you are less reasonable, less self-consistent than the 
Voltairians themselves. 

The philosophical department of the Etudes does not 
satisty us as thoroughly as the others. Father Matignon, 
as well as several of the other writers, has a truly philo- 
sophical mind, great philosophical attainments, and seems 
to us not indisposed towards what we hold to be the true 
philosophy. But, unhappily, philosophy in the Society of 
Jesus, as well as elsewhere, is in a very unsettled state. 
Many, perhaps the majority of the younger Fathers, are 
ontologists, and would follow Father Rothenflue and Father 
Martin, if left to themselves; the rest are virtually Peri- 
patetics. The same differences are to be found out of the 
Society, amongst Catholics and non-Catholics ; and such 
being the fact, the General of the Order can hardly do less 
than to require the professors in the colleges of the Society 
to stick to Aristotle and Fonseca. For ourselves, we follow 
neither school, and are as far from accepting the exclusive 
ontology of Father Rothenflue as we are from accepting 
the conceptualism of his opponents, who are, after all, mere 
psychologists, and therefore sensists, even when they con- 
tend, with St. Thomas, that the mental conception has a 
foundation in reality. The exclusive ontologist starts with 
the simple intuition of being; and if faithful to his method, 
maintains that all the elements of our science are derived 
from that intuition. But from the intuition of being alone, 
we can derive only being. Let it be that our intuition is 
of necessary and most perfect being, including all possible 
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perfections. We can never pass from the intuition of being, 
containing all possible perfections, to the fact of creation, 
unless we are prepared to say that it is necessary to the 
perfection of the Divine Being that he should create ad 
extra. But this we cannot say, for it would imply not only 
that creation is necessary, a pantheistic conception, but that 
God is not perfect in himself, but attains to perfection, fills 
up the void in his being, realizes the potentiality of his 
nature by ereating,—the Hegelian and Transcendental doc- 
trine, that places the possible before the real, and regards 
the universe as the realization of God. Hence Hegel, and 
Cousin after him, teach that God arrives first at self-con- 
sciousness in man, and that it is only in man that God acts 
with a consciousness of what he is doing. 

It may be conceded that the intuition of real and neces- 
sary being, God, Ans necessarium et reale, is at least im- 
plicitly the intuition of a possible creator, and of an ideal 
or possible universe ; but how go from the possible or ideal 
to the real, or from a possible universe to an actual uni- 
verse? Argumentum a posse ad esse, non valet. We get at 
the fact that God creates from the consciousness of our- 
selves, as ens contingens, or trom the intuition of contingent 
existences, it may be said; but this is a departure from the 
strict ontological method. That method professes to deduce 
all the objects of our knowledge from the simple intuition 
of being; but in order to assert creation and escape pan- 
theism, you now add to the intuition of being another 
intuition, that of creatures, or contingent existences. You 
include in your primum the intuition of existence as well 
as of being, and really maintain with us that we have real 
intuition of creatures, and that our premum must contain 
the twofold intuition. But creature is not its own suhstans, 
cannot stand by itself alone, and can be thought only in its 
relation to that which is not creature; then not at all, save as 
joined to the creator, or not without the copula that joins 
being and existence, that is, the creative act. Your primum 
then must include the intuition of being, existence, and the 


creative act, which unites them. Without this, confining 
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yourself to the simple intuition of ens, or being, you cannot 
assert an actual universe, and necessarily fall into the pan- 
theism of Spinoza and his German followers. We succeed 
no better by starting with a psychological datum. If we 
have no intuition of being, and intuition only of existence, 
we can never arrive at the notion of real being, and, if 
faithful to our method, we can end only in atheism or 
nihilism. For we can deduce being from the intuition of 
existence no more than we can existence or creation from the 
intuition of being. It is strange that this should be disputed. 

Neither school is to be charged with the fatal conse- 
quences of its method, for neither is faithful to its method. 
Both in reality, if they did but know it, proceed on the 
assumption that we have intuition of both being and ex- 
istence. The error of the exclusive ontologist is not in 
asserting that we have intuition of being, for that we cer- 
tainly have, nor in maintaining that in the logical order 
the intuition of being is primary, but in pretending to 
deduce the notion of existences or creatures by a logical 
process from the intuition or notion of being. There is no 
logical process in the case, for in point of fact both are 
given simultaneously in direct and immediate intuition, and 
in their real relation. The error of the Peripatetics is not 
in denying either that real and necessary being is, or that 
we have a real notion of ens necessarium et reale, but in 
pretending that it is obtained by a discursive or logical pro- 
cess from the intuition of contingent existence, or that it is 
obtained by the mind, or zntellectus agens operating by way 
of abstraction upon the species presented to the understand- 
ing through the senses. There is no logic by which we can 
conclude what is not contained in the premises. The fact 
is, the Peripatetics really borrow the notion of being from 
intuition, and do not, as they pretend, obtain it by a logical 
process. Their error is in their method, and in the account 
they give of the primitive facts of consciousness, or under- 
standing, not in formally denying or mutilating those facts 
themselves. Each school aims to start from simple unity, 
and to obtain discursively or dialectically from it all the 
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other elements of knowledge, instead of starting from an 
objective synthesis, and understanding that the necessary 
and essential elements of human knowledge or reason are 
given immediately, in their real order, intuitively and simul- 
taneously. The synthetic philosophy, though bitterly op- 
posed by both schools, is slowly making its way, and, in 
spite of Peripatetisin and Rosminianism, will ultimately pre- 
vail, we have no doubt, and be taught in all our colleges,— 
alike in the colleges of the Society and others. But at 
present we cannot see bow the General of the Society 
could authorize its introduction into the colleges of the 
order, and we think that, till circumstances permit its 
authorization, the Society does well, in its official teaching, 
to stick to the Scholastics. 

We know, perfectly well, that faith does not depend on 
philosophy, and that it is by no means necessary, in order 
to be true and firm believers, to be learned philosophers. 
But a sound philosophy is not without its use in construct- 
ing the science of theology, and in defending the faith 
against objections professing to be drawn from science and 
reason. Theology would bear a very different character 
from what it now does, if, in constructing it, theologians 
were to follow the Sensist or even the modern psychologi- 
cal school. Prescind the supersensible or intelligible world, 
and retain in the mind only sensible or material images, 
and what meaning should we be able to attach to the 
dogmas of the Trinity, the Eternal Generation of the Word, 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost, the Incarnation, Tran- 
substantiation, the Real Presence, Infused Grace, the Re- 
surrection of the Flesh? On either the Sensist or the 
psychological system of philosophy, theology would, in- 
deed, be an impossible science, and faith would run the 
risk of being rejected as fanciful, self-contradictory, or ab- 
surd. When the Church adopts the word 7ransubstantiation, 
and defines the soul to be forma corporis, she shows the 
influence of the Scholastic philosophy in determining, not 
the revealed truth, but the form of its expression. To the 
ordinary reader, at the present day, the assertion that the 
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soul is the “form of the body,” either conveys no mean- 
ing, or a meaning very nearly the reverse of the one in- 
tended. The word Transubstantiation, we think, is very 
far from expressing to the modern non-Catholic mind the 
exact meaning of the Church. Theodoret is, we believe, 
orthodox in regard to the Blessed Eucharist, and yet he 
says, according to his Latin translator, that the nature and 
substance [natura ac substantia,| of the bread and the wine 
remain unchanged after consecration. Our philosophy 
has no term more ultimate than substance, and if that is 
not changed it is hard to understand what is changed. It 
calls matter a substance, and defines it by its sensible pro- 
perties. Take away the sensible properties, then, and 
no matter remains. If, then, matter is a substance, and 
the sensible properties of the bread and the wine remain, 
as they certainly do, after consecration, unchanged, there is 
and can be no transubstantiation or change of substance. 
If this philosophy were true, the Catholic dogma would be 
demonstrably false. Yet the whole difficulty arises from 
substituting a false for a trne philosophy. Substance, with 
the Greeks, was by no means the ultimate term, and St. 
Augustine, who was Greek, rather than Latin, as to his 
philosophical genius, obviates the difficulty and saves the 
dogma by recognizing an intelligible body, which he dis- 
tinguishes from the visible or sensible body. The change 
effected in the elements is a change in the intelligible, not 
in the sensible or visible body. Our Lord is present in the 
Eucharist, not in his visible, but in his supersensible or in- 
visible body. Without recognizing this same distinction, 
we could not defend the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body. The visible body is simply a congeries of particles, 
or molecules, which are changed many times during life, 
and at death are scattered, and go to form new visible 
bodies of plants, animals, and even of other men. How, 
then, can God raise up the flesh and give to each man his 
own body, if, by the body that will rise again, we under- 
stand this visible or sensible body? We can defend the 
dogma only by distinguishing between the intelligible 
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body and the sensible or visible. But we can never do 
this if we regard matter as a substance, and substance as 
that which is ultimate. We must maintain, with Liebnitz 
and others, that there are, strictly speaking, no material 
substances in the Latin use of the word, and that all sub- 
stances are immaterial activities or forces, each acting from 
its own centre. Matter is not a substance, is never simple, 
but always composite,—a collection of immaterial forces or 
activities, as was maintained in substance by Father 
Boseovich. 

These remarks show that under a theological point of 
view, and in relation to the exposition and defence of 
the faith, it is not a matter of indifference what is our 
philosophy. They prove, too, that it is necessary that, 
saving the dogma, the fullest liberty should be allowed our 
professors of philosophy in reéxamining the philosophy of 
the Schools, and in readjusting it to the wants of the theo- 
logian of our day. Philosophy is the product of the 
human reason, and, therefore, should be free; it is not an 
independent science, but the ancilla of theology, and, 
therefore, should be held in subordination to faith, and cul- 
tivated in the light of the revealed dogma. We add this 
last not to favor the Traditionalists, with whom we have 
no sympathy, but simply to direct the philosopher to the 
source from which it can receive no little aid. The dogma 
is true, is certain, and we may always be sure that so long 
as our philosophy does not harmonize with it, our philoso- 
phy is false or defective, for truth, no matter in what 
order, can never be at odds with truth, and the richest con- 
tributions philosophy has ever received, it has received 
from theologians in their theological explanations and de- 
fences of Catholic dogmas, especially of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, Infused Grace, the Eucharist, and the Bea- 
tific Vision. We should be glad to see a little more free- 
dom under the relation of philosophy in the Society, and 
although some inconveniences might result from it, we 
should wish the Fathers to have all the philosophical free- 
dom the Church recognizes or allows, especially in these 
times, when, in defending Christianity and guarding 
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Catholic youth against the errors of the day, they have to 
meet all sorts of wild and extravagant, and subtile meta- 
physical theories and speculations. We cannot, if we 
would, throw back, in matters within the province of rea- 
son, the mind of the age to the old and superannuated 
systems. It belongs to us Catholics to revise philosophy, 
and to reconstruct it, as it never yet has been, in harmony 
with Catholic faith and theology. 

The volumes and numbers of the Etudes before us con- 
tain several valuable historical, biographical and miscella- 
neous articles, which we have read with great pleasure and 
instruction. But it is time to bring our long, rambling, 
and miscellaneous notice of this able and learned Quarterly 
to aclose. We have no occasion to assure its conductors 
of our hearty sympathy, or of our disposition to offer them 
every encouragement in their noble enterprise in our 
power. They have conquered the first difficulties, and 
have already gained the ear of the public. They are 
working for the greater glory of God, and God will accept 
and give success to their labors. They are a host in them- 
selves, and they are backed by all the genius, talent and 
learning of their illustrious Society. It is true, they have 
a disadvantage in the indifference and skepticism of the 
age, and in the levity and fickleness of the French people ; 
but these they will* surmount, since the gravity of events, 
not far distant, will operate in their favor. Let them go 
forth strong in hope and iove. For ourselves, we crave no 
higher honor than to be recognized as an humble coépera- 
tor with them in the same field, and for the greater glory 
of the same Master. These are times when all Catholic 
publicists should have a good understanding among them- 
selves, and when there should be no other rivalry among 
them than to see which of them shall best serve the cause 
of our holy religion. A noble and generous emulation of 
this sort may be encouraged, but whoever labors in the 
field of the Lord should rejoice alike if the work is done, 
whether it is done by himself or another, whether the glory 
of doing it redounds to himself dr to his brethren. We all 
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serve our Master, and a master that will let no one go 
without his reward. All Catholics who read and under- 
stand French among our countrymen, as well as elsewhere, 
will find these Etwdes worthy of their attention and liberal 
support. We commend it, if they will permit us so great 
a liberty, especially to our reverend clergy, who will find it 
a periodical better adapted to what they wish than any 
other we are acquainted with. 





Art. III. Le Pouvoir Politique Chrétien: Discours pro- 
noncés a la Chapelle Imperiale des Tuileries pendant le 
Caréme de? Année 1857, accompagné de Notes, par le T. R. 
P. Ventura pe Ravuica, et précédés Mune Introduction 
par M. Lous Veuttior. Paris, 1858. 8vo. pp. 590. 


TuerE grew up, under the auspices of the Church, in 
Europe, after the conquest of the Western Empire by the 
barbarians, a system of public law, jus publicum, founded 
on the principles of natural justice, which all Christian 
nations were held bound to recognize and observe. This 
system, regulating the relations of sovereign and subject, 
and nation and nation, was placed under the protection and 
arbitratorship of the Pope as the divinely appointed repre- 
sentative and guardian of the moral order. It created a 
Christendom, and united all Christian nations in a sort of 
confederated republic, with the Pope for its president, or 
supreme chief. Individual princes, more or less powerful, 
might frequently transgress this law, and commit acts of 
great violence and gross barbarity, but these were never 
defended on principle,—their conduct was understood to be 
exceptional, illegal, criminal, and the public sentiment of 
Christendom condemned them. Society was founded on a 
moral basis, under the safeguard of religion, and Power was 
regarded, by whomsoever held, as bound by all the restraints 
of the moral law, the transcript of the eternal law residing 
in the eternal reason or will of God. 
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This system or the social and political order it founded,— 
what is meant when we speak of Christian or Catholic 
civilization,—is now broken up, and very extensively dis- 
carded, not only in practice, but even in principle, by the 
greater part of European nations, whether we speak of 
sovereigns or people; and a new political system has been 
introduced in its place,—a system that emancipates Power 
not only from the authority of the Chureh, or the Pope, as 
the Father and Chief of the Christian Republic, but from 
all the restraints of the moral order. The new political 
system holds itself entirely independent both of religion 
and morality, and recognizes in the political order no law 
for sovereigns or people but reasons of state or simple 
expediency. It rejects all moral basis for society, and 
founds politics on the simple law of force. It rests on the 
principle that might gives right, or that right is always on 
the side of the strongest, and takes it for granted that the 
weak are always in the wrong. This system was always 
more or less acted on in practice, but it is now adopted in 
principle, deliberately and theoretically, by both sovereigns 
and people, and by the sovereigns even more than the peo- 
ple. Governments and people cry out the loudest precisely 
against those sovereigns that still have scruples about adopt- 
ing the new system, and that have a lingering, half-avowed 
respect for the old. They are run down by the organs of 
the people and of other sovereigns, and they are treated 
as outlaws. Who thinks that Austria or Naples has any 
rights civilized nations are bound to respect. They are 
regarded in Europe very much as Mr. Chief-Justice Taney 
says negroes were at the time of forming our Federal Con- 
stitution. Yet their offence is that they hold vested rights 
even to be real rights, and that legitimate authority should be 
sacred and inviolable. The whole political world, princes 
and people, cry out against the Pope, and consider his 
estates lawful plunder, because he resists the new system 
and insists on a moral and religious basis of society. 

The consequence of this rejection of the old papal sys- 
tem and the adoption of the new political system,—which 
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is rightly named political atheism,—is, that Europe has 
receded from Christian civilization and fallen into moral 
anarchy. Authority has lost its moral hold on princes and 
people, and the noble sentiment of loyalty has well-nigh 
become extinct, or come to be regarded as a folly ora vice. 
Power has emancipated itself from all moral restraints, and 
ceases to have any support in the affections or consciences 
of the people. Usurpation and revolution are held to be 
legitimate and sacred—when successful, or when there is 
the least chance of being successful. The Emperor of the 
French makes war on Austria without the slightest provo- 
cation for an “idea,”—a “ Napoleonic idea ;” and Mazzini 
and his associates excite insurrection and rebellions where- 
ever able, not because the established governments have 
abused and forfeited their powers, but because they are not 
constituted according to their ideas, or because their admin- 
istration is not in their hands. There is in scarcely a Euro- 
pean state any recognized public right. In all European 
states society is more or less unsettled, and in nearly all,— 
certainly in all the great Continental states,—authority is 
maintained only by armed force. If we understand by 
civilization any thing more than literary and scientific cul- 
ture, and refinement of taste and manners,—if we include 
in our definition of it the moral organization of society, 
the supremacy of law, and the dominion of reason instead 
of lawless passion, Europe has fallen from the civilized to 
the barbarous state, and the progress we so loudly boast as 
characteristic of our age has been, not progress in civiliza- 
tion, but progress in getting rid of it. 

We know very well that to say to this age that its boasted 
progress under the political aspect has been simply a pro- 
gress towards barbarism,"will be counted by our men of the 
world as an eccentricity or a paradox, if nothing worse ; 
but we wish these men would tell us what is barbarism ? 
As we understand the matter, barbarism is not incompatible 
with cunning, craft, hypocrisy, smoothness of speech, or 
polish of manners. These are all qualities which may be 
found in the North American Indians in nearly as great 
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perfection as in any Royal or Imperial Court in Europe. 
dyron says that one of the mildest-spoken men he ever met 
was Ali Pasha, whom he visited at Janina, one of the most 
cruel monsters that even modern Turkey has owned, and we 
have found in the polished and soft-spoken French and 
Italians, in their revolution, acts of a cold-blooded barbar- 
ity that would do no discredit to the cruelist savage tribe 
which has ever yet been described. Buarbarism, we take it, 
is not simply ignorance of letters or the arts and sciences, 
for this ignorance is the effect of barbarism, rather than 
barbarism itself. Barbarism is essentially the predomi- 
nance of passion over reason, brute force over moral power ; 
and any society not based on morality and ‘under the 
restraints of law is barbarous. Let such a society, or 
rather such a social condition continue any where for any 
great length of time, and the ignorance “of art, 


literature 
pie science will be sure to follow. 


We do not say that 
Europe has lapsed into complete barbarism ; far from it ; 
but we say it has been tending towards it, has rejected the 
principle and conditions of true civilization, and adopted 
the principle and condition of barbarism, and, if it con- 
tinue its present career, it will soon present all the usual 
characteristics and concomitants of barbarism. In_ prin- 
ciple it has already become completely barbarous, but not 
all the natural consequences of the principle have as yet 
been developed, and, we hope, will never be. 

It is well known that the revolutionary spirit is rife in 
nearly all the Continental states of Europe. The people, 
that is, the more active and influential portion of the popu- 
lation, have lost their reverence for authority, and no 
longer hold that the political constitution and organization 
of the state is something to be regarded as sacred and 
inviolable. Nearly all the populations of Europe hold 
what La Fayette ¢ alled “the sacred right of revolution,” and 
they who are regarded as the enlightened and advanced 
minds of the age maintain that the ‘people, whenever they 
choose, have the right by insurrection, rebellion, and force, 
to dispossess their “ralers, and change the constitution of 
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the state, simply for the sake of introducing new and, as 
they fancy, better institutions, without being able to al- 
lege any tyrannical or unconstitutional act on the part of 
the constituted authorities. The sovereignty of the people 
is understood not in the sense that the people in the absence 
of all legitimate authority have the right to meet together 
in convention and reconstitute authority in the way they 
judge best, but as a sovereignty persisting in them even 
under the constitution, irrespective of constituted authority, 
and allowing them, at any time and in any way that seems to 
them proper, to cashier their kings, presidents, or magis- 
trates, and to install new sovereigns or rulers,—or that the 
existing authorities in any state are but mere agents, dis- 
missible at the will of the people as simple population, or 
rather, the will of the unruly few, who have the impudence 
to call themselves the people. Hence the government, 
however constituted, ceases to be regarded as clothed within 
its sphere with sacred and inviolable authority, and becomes 
a mere agency existing at the mercy of the demagogues 
or the mob. This is the doctrine of the whole revolutionary 
party, or so-called party of the people every where, and 
with this party law is merely public opinion or public senti- 
ment for the time being. Hence in this country scarcely 
a court or jury can be found with sufficient moral courage 
to enforce an unpopular law, to condemn or acquit an ac- 
cused in opposition to the public sentiment of the time and 
place. 

But as bad as it is with the people, it is even worse, if 
possible, with the sovereigns. International law and 
public right were violated by the sovereigns before they 
were by the people. The people have only imitated, at a 
distance, their sovereigns; and even in their wildest 
frenzy they have never equalled them in the violation 
of public morality. The rejection of the old European 
system, the Christian or Papal system, was the work of the 
sovereigns, before it became the work of the people. All 
the secular sovereigns of Europe participated in it, and no 
one more fully than the sovereigns of France. The Ger- 
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man Kaisers, in the Middle Ages, made war on the moral 
order sustained by the Church, but even the worst of the 
Hohenstaufen never went so far as to deny that order in 
principle; and they pretended that, even in warring against 
the Popes, they were only asserting or defending their own 
vested rights,—rights which had been conferred, recog- 
nized, or sanctioned by the Chief of the Spiritual Society. 
It remained for France, under Francis I. to break openly 
with Christendom, and to attempt the formal inauguration 
of a new political system, independent alike of religion and 
morality. This was done by discontinuing the war of the 
Crusades, by making peace with the Turks, and allying 
himself with an infidel power against a Christian nation. 
The treaty of friendship and idilandes made by Francis L 
with Solyman the Magnificent, against Charles V., we 
regard as the first formal and solemn rejection made, by a 
professedly Christian prince, of Christian politics, founded 
and supported by the Popes as Vicars of Jesus Christ, and 
Fathers of Christendom. For this, France is answerable. 
France, again, in pursuance of the same policy, in asser- 
tion of the independence of politics, of religion, and mo- 

rality, leagued, under Cardinal Richelieu with Sweden and 
the Protestant princes of the Empire, against Catholic Ger- 
many fighting in defence of the old public right of Europe ; 
and she consummated that independence, and consecrated 
the new system she had steadily pursued for more than 
three centuries, by the aid of Great Britain and Sardinia, 
and with the connivance of Austria, in the peace of Paris, 
1856, which brought the Turk into the family of European 
nations, and placed the Crescent by the side of the Cross, if 
not, indeed, above it. The new system is the French sys- 
tem, and through France, aided by Protestantism, which 
she has accepted in politics, but rejected in religion, it has 
become European. But we exonerate no European sove- 
reign, and all the secular sovereigns of Europe have aided in 
its introduction and consolidation ; some more, and some less. 

We conservatives speak with great horror of the popular 
revolutionists, and not without reason; but we are aware 
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of no popular revolution that has so outraged public right, 
or done such violence to society, as the sovereigns of 
Europe have done. The old French Jacobins are no 
favorites of ours, but they never went further against reli- 
gion than went the Protestant princes of.Germany, the 
Kings of Sweden and Denmark, and the King and Parlia- 
ment of England. The Reign of Terror, under Robe- 
spierre, did not inflict greater horrors on France than those 
inflicted on the noble Duchy of Lorraine by the French 
armies under Louis XIII.; and the Democratic propagand- 
ism under the Convention, or the Directory, never effected 
a more wanton invasion of an unoffending nation than was 
the invasion of Holland by Louis XIV.; and the various an- 
nexations effected by the Republicans were not so revolting 
as the partition and annexation of the unhappy but noble and 
chivalric kingdom of Poland, by the sovereigns of Russia, 
Prussia and Austria. The Republican armies have never 
proved more cruel, more ferocious, or licentious, than had 
been for centuries the Royal and Imperial armies. The 
Republicans of 1848 proved far less hostile to public and 
private right, and far more respectful to the moral and re- 
ligious basis of society, than has the present astute and 
inscrutable Emperor of the French,—-inscrutable because 
governed by no principle. You cannot name an act of the 
Republicans of 1248 that was more atrocious in principle 
than the confiscation of the Orleans estates, the war 
against Russia, or the more recent war against Austria,—or 
more properly, against the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope; and we know no republican leader, not even Joseph 
Mazzini or Louis Kossuth, more utterly reckless of public 
law or public justice than my Lord Palmerston, the 
prime minister of Queen Victoria on whose dominions the 
sun never sets. 

With this utter disregard, on the part of both sovereigns 
and people, of public right and of a moral basis for politi- 
cal society, there can be no solidity for governments, no 
peace and order for modern populations. Christian poli- 
tics have been exchanged for the politics of anarchy, and 
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the illustrious Padre Ventura, in discoursing of Christian 
political power, discourses of what, for some centuries, has 
had only a problematical existence. Christian political 
power is precisely what Europe needs, without which 
there is no return for her to civilization, and what many 
Catholics thought they were to have in Louis Napoleon, 
when he put an end to the republic he had sworn to 
defend, and proclaimed himself Emperor of the French. 
The real plague spot of modern Europe is the want of a 
Christian political power, or, as we say, a Christian or 
moral basis of political society. Till that is recovered, no 
changes of dynasties or constitutions will prove to be any 
real amelioration. The new system which severs politics 
from the moral order, and asserts the freedom of political 
power from all moral and religious restraints, has been 
tried, and failed,—miserably, shamefully failed. With that 
system no government, royal, imperial, or popular, will 
work well; or be able to maintain itself and social order, 
without an army at its command, for it must, from the 
nature of the case, be simply a government by physical 
force, and not by moral power. Padre Ventura sees and 
feels this, and in these learned and eloquent Discourses, 
preached in the Imperial Chapel before the Emperor and 
the principal personages of the Empire, he insists on the 
necessity and duties of Christian political power, with a 
boldness and an earnestness not unworthy of one who is a 
minister of Him who is King of kings and Lord of lords. 
He sees, feels, deplores the evil, and seeks to remedy it by 
teaching authority, and them who pertain to the govern- 
ment, that all power is from God, has a moral origin, and 
is to be exercised in accordance with Divine Law, for a 
moral and religious end. Secular society exists for the 
spiritual, and secular authority should govern in the tem- 
poral order, in relation to the real end of all society, the 
ultimate end of man. The preacher sets forth the nature 
and obligations of the civil power with a force, a direct- 
ness, an eloquence and a majesty that remind us of the 
immortal Bossuet, and with a distinctness, a freedom, a 
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fervor, an energy that proves him one of the first preachers 
and most eminent men of the age. Yet the most serene 
Emperor of the French, while listening serenely to the im- 
passioned preacher proclaiming the law of God, and 
enforcing the claims of justice, right, public and private, 
was, it would seem, meditating his unprovoked, unjust 
and unchristian war upon Austria, as a step towards sup- 
pressing the temporal sovereignty of the Pope and 
placing Italy at the mercy of a Bonaparte. Something 
more, in these times, is necessary to reéstablish society on 
a Christian basis, than the simple instruction of Power in 
its duties, for, having discarded all moral ideas, it retains no 
sense of duty, or denies that it can be held to any duty. We 
take Napoleon ILI. as the representative man of modern 
political society. Take as your key to his mind and his 
heart “Les Idées Napoléoniennes,’ and you will search 
in vain for a single moral conception. If a certain respect 
for religion and morality is recommended, which we 
are not aware is the fact, it is never for a moral or reli- 
gious reason. Neither religion nor morality is even once 
referred to as law for either prince or people, and no other 
good is contemplated than simple material or purely earth- 
ly good. The work is the most perfect exposition of politi- 
cal atheism we can imagine. How, then, hope by moral 
and religious considerations to influence its author? Pol- 
icy is the only thing that can weigh with him. 

Padre Ventura not only tells Power that society has, 
by the law of God, a moral and Christian basis, but re- 
minds it that in view of this end a reform of education, 
that will render it Christian, is necessary. This is well; 
but he forgets that a Christian education, so far as relates 
to politics, is precisely what Power does not want, and will 
not have, if able to prevent it, because it wishes to hold 
itself free from all moral restraints, at liberty to do as it 
pleases. Perhaps, also, the good Father hopes from edu- 
cation more than it can give. Education can develop, but 
not create. It is powerful to preserve, but impotent to 
originate. By education you may do much to keep a 
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Christian community Christian, but very little to make an 
infidel community a believing community. The Father 
says, and perhaps truly, that the education now given, and 
which for a long time has been given our youth, is pagan; 
and proposes to reform it, and render it Christian by ex- 
cluding from our schools and colleges the pagan classics, 
and requiring the pupils to learn their Greek and Latin 
from extracts made from the early Christian Fathers. He 
seems to suppose that the paganism we encounter in 
modern society is due to paganism in education, and that 
paganism in education is due to the use of the classics of 
pagan Greece and Rome; and he, therefore, concludes 
that we may get rid of paganism in society, by banishing 
these classics from our schools and colleges, and substitut- 
ing Christian text-books. With Christian text-books edu- 
cation will be Christian. We deplore, as much as he, the 
paganism in society, but we cannot attribute it to the use 
of Greek and Roman classics as text-books. Text-books 
are of far less importance in education than teachers and 
professors. If the teachers and professors are Christians, 
and men of character and influence, pagan text-books will 
do little harm, and such text-books were used in the most 
brilliant ages of faith as much, to say the least, as they are 
now. Then, again, the least effective part of education is 
that acquired trom text-books in school-rooms or college 
halls. The education that forms the character is acquired 
at home, from associates and companions, and from the 
society in which one is brought up and lives. You cannot 
expel paganism by beginning with the schools; you must 
first expel it from society itself. When you wish to pre- 
serve, begin with the young; but when you wish to 
reform, or to introduce a new order or state of things, you 
must begin with the adult. The education of youth was 
never more Christian than it was in France in the seven- 
teenth century and the first half of the eighteenth. The 
infidelity of the latter half of the last century did not come 
out of the schools and colleges, but came from individuals 
who, by their writings, conversation and influence, cor- 
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rupted the grown-up generation. The classics had some- 
thing, nay, much to do with it; but it was as studied by 
adults in whom licentious tastes and passions were fully 
developed, not by being read by youths at college as text- 
books. : 

Besides, in the present state of the world, the classical 
authors usually studied in our colleges have an influence 
favorable to Christianity rather than otherwise; for they 
breathe more respect for authority, nobler sentiments, and 
a higher morality than we find in the men of our age. We 
know nothing in Greek or Roman pagan literature so low, 
so degraded or degrading as the newspaper press of the 
modern world. There is no prudent parent who would not 
fear far less for the morals of his son in finding him reading 
Homer, Hesiod, schylus, Sophocles, Xenophon, Plato, De- 
mosthenes, Virgil, Horace, Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, Persius, 
Juvenal, or even Lucretius or Catullus, than to find him 
reading such a journal as Le Siecle, La Presse, the London 
Times, or the New York LHerald, to say nothing of the pious 
Journal of Commerce, the philosophic Zribune—the least 
objectionable of the lot—or the professedly religious jour- 
nals of the various Protestant sects. These journals catch 
and express the tone and sentiment of the age. The Zimes 
is a faithful exponent of the English, and the //erald of the 
American world. The classics are Christian in comparison 
with these, and exert a far less paganizing influence. Your 
popular literature,—your sensation-novels and exciting ro- 
mances, which constitute the pabulum of your American 
and even European youth,—unfit both the mind and the 
heart for the reception of Christianity far more than the 
worst portions of pagan literature which has come down to 
us. So long as this is so, matters, in our judgment, would 
be made worse rather than better by expelling the classics 
from our schools and colleges. We know in our own case 
that the study of Plato and Aristotle had a salutary influ- 
ence in turning our minds, after years of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, and of wild and anti-Christian speculations, towards 
sounder views, and in disposing us to accept the Christian 
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mysteries. Few go farther astray than we went, and cer- 
tainly they were not the classics that misled us, for they - 
were not opened to us till youth was already past. 

Far be it from us to underrate the importance of a Chris- 
tian education; we admit its utility, its necessity; but we 
hold that by it alone we cannot remove the plague-spot 
from modern society, because it is constantly counteracted 
by the ideas, the habits, the manners, the tone, the senti- 
ments of the age,—and because in few countries, if in any, 
will the Church be allowed to have full control over the 
education of the young,—and in no secular state will the 
civil authority permit the education to be thoroughly Chris- 
tian: nowhere will it allow children to be taught thoroughly 
the principles of Christianity in their application to public 
as well as to private and domestic life, for nowhere is Power 
willing to be Christian and to govern according to the 
Christian law,—the precise evil of modern society being in 
the refusal of both prince and people to acknowledge reli- 
gion to be dex suprema—the supreme law—in the political 
order. The Imperial pamphlet, Le Pape et le Congrés, does 
but express the general conviction of the age, when it as- 
signs as a reason why the Pope should not be a temporal 
sovereign, that being Supreme Pontiff he must be gov- 
erned by Christian dogma and discipline, and therefore 
cannot be free to promote the national and political interests 
of his subjects! That is, to be able to govern for the real 
national and political welfare of his people, the prince mnst 
not be hampered by any moral or religious obligations—he 
must be a political atheist. 

For our part, we see nothing to remedy the evil, but in 
rallying around the true representative among sovereigns 
of the moral order or of public right, that is to say, the 
Pope. The Pope is the only real support under God of the 
moral order in the kingdoms of this world ; and if there could 
be on this point any doubt, it would be removed by the fact 
that the modern political system makes him the principal, 
almost the sole, object of attack. We saw the edifying 
spectacle, a few years ago, of France, Great Britain, Sar- 
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dinia,—Austria consenting and aiding with all her moral 
force,—inaking war,without the slightest provocation, against 
Russia, avowedly for the maintenance of the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire; that is, to sustain 
the Chief of Islam in his full temporal sovereignty, and 
to maintain to him the integrity of his dominions. We have 
seen, within the last year, France and Sardinia going to 
war against Austria, to deprive the Chief of Christianity of 
his chief temporal support; and these same Powers, with 
the co-operation of Great Britain, and the applause of the 
revolutionary and popular party throughout the world, 
combining to dismember his temporal estates, to rob him of 
his temporal sovereignty, and to reduce him to the condi- 
tion of a pensioner on the bounty of his despoilers. The 
sympathies of the greater part of Europe and America 
went with the Allies in their war for the protection of the 
Chief of Islam, and goes with the Powers in their war 
against the Pope, the Chief of Christianity. Could there be 
a more instructive fact? Why this sympathy with the 
Padishah, and this joy at a war against the Pope? Simply 
because the Padishah offers no moral or even physical resist- 
ance to the new system, but is one of its chief representa- 
tives and supporters, while the Pope is a standing protest 
against it, and must be removed before its triumph can be 
universal and complete. All the partisans of political 
atheism feel this instinctively ; and caesars and demagogues 
feel, while they see the Pope sovereign of Rome, very much 
as Haman did when he saw Mordecai sitting in the king’s 
gate, that all thei rsuccesses and powers avail them nothing ; 
and perhaps they may, in their mad attempts to remove 
him, meet with Haman’s fate,—that of being hung on the 
new gallows fifty cubits high which they are erecting for 
him: for there is a King in Heaven, and One more powerful 
than Esther the Queen to intercede with him for the Pope 
and her people. The bare fact that all the political atheists 
of all nations, sovereigns as well as people, direct, instinet- 
ively, their attacks against the Pope, should suftice to teach 
all of us who would assert and maintain Christian political 
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power where our strength lies, where is the rock of our 
safety, where we must seek our point d’appui, and what we 
must defend to the last gasp. It is the Papacy on which 
our Lord builds his Church, and which he has made the 
guardian of the moral order of the world. We must rally 
to the Pope, and rally all to him that we can. In the pres- 
ent state of things, it is possible to rally to the Papal 
cause Austria, in spite of her Voltairian bureaucracie,—chiv- 
alric Spain, whose Catholic fervor is intensified by her 
war with the Moors, and whose power is becoming again 
one with which Europe must count,—Naples, perhaps 
Bavaria,—and some four or five of the smaller German 
States, whose safety they are becoming aware depends on 
the restoration and maintenance of the old Papal system 
of public right. But, however it may be with sovereigns 
who act with a view to their own interest, the populations 
of Europe can be recalled to the support of moral order by 
seeing in the Pope not only the firm but the invincible 
defender of public right. 

The anti-papal Powers and populations, or the political 
atheists, pretend that they make war not on the Papacy or 
spiritual power of the Pope, but simply on his temporal 
authority, which they pronounce incompatible with his 
functions as Supreme Pontiff. But why do they deem his 
temporal sovereignty incompatible with his spiritual func- 
tions? If they held that politics should accord with re- 
ligion and morality, they could not pretend that there 
is any incompatibility in the case. This very pretence, 
especially on the part of those who profess to recognize the 
spiritual authority of the Pope, is a proof that they hold 
politics and religion are antagonistic, and that might, not 
right, is the basis of power. Why, again, do they oppose 
the temporal government of the Pope? They say they do 
so because his government is bad, oppressive, and its ad- 
ministration abusive and intolerable. But even they will 
not pretend that the papal government is worse than that 
of the Padishah, or that it is even so bad. Yet they went 
to war to sustain the Padishah, and to secure him in a po- 
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sition to continue his oppression of the Christian popula- 
tions of the East. There is not and cannot be a baser, a 
more tyrannical, or more oppressive government than the 
Turkish, which broods as the shadow of death over the 
fairest regions of the globe, the primitive seats of civiliza- 
tion and the cradle of Christianity. Let the Papal govern- 
ment be as bad as the 7imes or M. About pretends, it is 
infinitely better than that of the Grand Turk. Yet the 
men who cry out against the former, waged war to support 
the latter. The Crimean war is standing proof that the 
reasons alleged for opposing the Papal government, and 
seeking to efface it trom the list of independent states, are 
not their real reasons. There are as gross abuses under the 
British and American governments as under the Papal, and 
the subjects of the Pope have more freedom than the sub- 
jects of Victor Emmanuel or Louis Napoleon. The real 
ground of hostility is that the Papal government does not, 
will not, and cannot enter into the new European political 
system, because the sovereign, as Supreme Pontiff, is the 
Divinely appointed guardian and defender of the moral 
order. He is compelled by his very spiritual character, 
by his office as the Chief of Christendgm, to oppose, even in 
his temporal government, the new system of politics 
asserted by czesars and revolutionists. He must recognize, 
and to the extent of his power, defend public right, and 
insist that politics shall be subordinated to religion and 
morality. It is not because his government is bad that it is 
opposed, but because it maintains the old system of public 
law, of public and private right, demanded by Christian- 
ity, and to which is due the superiority of modern civili- 
zation over that of pagan Greece and Rome. The system 
adopted and sustained by the Pope is essentially antago- 
nistic to that which the Powers have introduced, and are 
resolved to render universal and complete. Here is the 
ground of the hostility the Papal government encounters, 
—the reason why the press of England, France and the 
United States decries it, and demands its suppression. At 
bottom it is the Papacy itself that is opposed; for as long as 
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the Papacy stands, there is a moral power that embarrasses 
the political power, and rallies the conscience of Christen- 
dom against the tyrant, the despot, the revolutionist, the 
political atheist. 

We see what is the object of attack by all the enemies, 
crowned or uncrowned, of society and true civilization, 
and wherefore the attack is made. We know, then, what 
is deserving of our love, our reverence, and our support. 
The question whether the Pope shall be a temporal sove- 
reign is not, in itself, of great importance ; but the question 
whether right shall be respected and maintained is of the 
very highest importance. The Catholic bishops, through- 
out the world, seem to have felt this, and have recently 
spoken out, with unanimous voice, and in tones that re- 
freshes one’s heart to hear,—not for the temporal govern- 
ment of the Pope, abstractly considered, but for public 
right, identified, to-day, with that government. The 
Pope’s temporal sovereignty is the symbol of the su- 
premacy of the moral order over the merely political; and 
in attacking his right, the right of all sovereigns, of all 
legitimate authority, without which society cannot subsist, 
is attacked,—nay, the whole moral order itself. We lose 
sight, here, of Pius IX. as a mere temporal prince; we see 
only the cause outraged in him. The Pope, in resisting 
the impertinent advice of the French Cesar, and asserting 
his rights, has proved faithful to his oftice, and been true 
alike to the cause of God and humanity. The Catholic 
bishops, in coming to his aid, and in warning their flocks 
against the policy of the political atheists, have proved 
themselves the enlightened champions of humanity,—the 
bold, Heaven-inspired asserters of authority and liberty, as 
well as true preachers of the Gospel. Some of the French 
bishops allowed themselves to be deceived by the fair words 
of the new Cesar. Many of the bishops of other countries, 
taking their cue from them, looked upon Louis Napoleon 
as a second St. Louis, or a second Charlemagne; but the 
recent Pastorals prove that all now have their eyes open, and 
see the danger; and never, in any age of Christendom, has 
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the Episcopacy been more faithful to its mission, or more at 
one with the Papacy. This universal sympathy of the 
bishops with the Pope, and the noble words they have 
spoken, are a grand fact,—one of the grandest facts in 
modern history. We have never before seen or heard any 
thing like it; never before have we witnessed so brilliant 
a proof of the unity of the Church, or of the lofty freedom, 
noble courage and high intelligence on the part of the 
Pastors of the Church. Thank God, the Church, to-day, is 
confessedly papal, and never was the triumph of the Pope 
more complete than in what has seemed to an unbelieving 
world his deepest humiliation. The laity have hardly been 
behind their Pastors, and we have heard within the last 
few months one loud, earnest and sublime protest of the 
universal Catholic heart against political atheism, and its 
aiders and abettors. This protest sounds out through all 
lands, and is heard and recorded in heaven. For the first 
time in our Catholic life, we have ceased to despair of 
society and civilization. The wicked may triumph for a 
moment, the Holy Father may be stripped of his Provinces 
one after another, he may be compelled, as so many of his 
predecessors, to take refuge in. the catacombs, he may be 
driven into exile, or fall beneath the blow ot the assassin’s 
dagger, but his victory is won. There is a Catholic heart 
in the world, and the new political system has encountered 
in the Pope and the bishops its conqueror, and nothing 
remains for it but to writhe in pain and expire in the 
midst of its worshippers. 

We may all see now where is the hope of society, and 
feel assured that that hope is not in vain. The world, after 
all, will not completely relapse into barbarism. France is 
more Catholic at heart than any one had reason to believe, 
and will not sustain her Emperor in the policy he has so 
fearlessly announced. He has already paused in his diplo- 
macy, and seems at a loss to decide what course to take. 
We shall not be surprised to find the Pope succeed in 
reducing to obedience the Provinces seduced by Sardinia 
backed by Napoleon to revolt, and paralyzing the arms 
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that gained the victory of Solferino. At any rate, we 
know the path of safety, and whence must come the cure 
of modern society. We see on what side we must rally, 
and that we can rally on that side with full confidence of 
final success. Since we have witnessed the manifestation of 
sympathy for the Holy Father by the Pastors of the Church 
everywhere, we have full confidence that Providence has 
resolved to arrest the downward tendency we have spoken 
ot, by suffering the crafty to be canght in their own crafti- 
ness, and by reviving the faith and love, the courage and 
zeal of the faithful, which, in too many lands, had waxed 
faint and cold. The Papal, if apparently the weaker, is 
the stronger side ; and it is now clear to all who are willing 
to open their eyes, that the enemies of the Pope are the 
enemies of intelligence, of civilization, and of society itself. 
No man of good sense or right feeling can any longer go 
with them. 

In attacking the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, the 
Powers not only attack the rights of sovereignty in general, 
and lay down a principle wholly incompatible with the 
rights and independence of nations, but they attack the 
rights of God, and are guilty of both the sin and the crime 
of sacrilege. The Papal States are the States of the 
Church, not of the Pope personally,—not of the particular 
diocese of Rome, but of the Holy See, and therefore of the 
whole Catholic Church, and the Pope, ex officio, administers 
them inthe name of and for the Church of God. Catholics 
in every country have an interest in those States, and a 
right to demand that they continue to belong to the Church, 
and to be governed by the Supreme Pontiff. We Ameri- 
can Catholics have the right against all the world to 
demand that the Holy Father be independent, the subject 
of no Prince or State, but master in his own house, where 
he can exercise towards us the hospitality of the Bishop, 
and enjoy the freedom of intercourse of the father with 
his children. It is not for us to solicit permission of 
France, Austria or Sardinia to visit the Holy Father and 
transact our business with the Holy See, or to have our cor- 
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respondence with the Holy See pass throngh the hands of 
the French or any other police. These States are held, like 
all Ecclesiastical property, for the benefit of the Church, and 
the Church holds them by the same sort of title by which 
she holds church or glebe lands, church vestments or the 
furniture of the altar. They come under the head of the 
temporalities of the Church, and as such are consecrated to 
the service of God. Nothing is better settled than that the 
Church has not simply a human, but a Divine right, to 
manage her own temporalities. We see this in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira. While their property remained their 
own, they were free to keep it or to bestow it upon the 
Church, as they saw proper ; but having bestowed it on the 
Church, they were guilty of a sin against the Lord, in holding 
it back, or any part thereof. They attempted this, and were 
struck dead for their sacrilege. The Papal States, conse- 
crated to the Church, are set apart for God, and the Pope 
in defending them is simply defending the rights of God. 
To strip the Pope of his power as temporal sovereign, is in 
principle precisely the same thing as to deprive the Church 
of any of her property or temporalities,—is simply Church 
robbery, neither more nor less,—a robbing of God, which 
is sacrilege. 

We do not say, nay, we deny that the people of the Papal 
States are the property of the Church ; all we maintain is, 
that the right to govern them is vested in the Holy See, 
and ex officio in the Pope, as the occupant of that See and 
Supreme Pastor and Governor of the Church, in temporals 
‘as in spirituals,—the temporalities of the Church we mean. 
The people under the Holy See retain all their natural 
rights, that is, all the rights that any other people have in 
civil society before their legitimate sovereign. They have 
a right to be governed by the law of justice and equity for 
their common good, the same as any other free people. But 
they have no right—and no people have the right—to rebel 
against legitimate authority, and no right to choose their 
own form of government, save when they have no govern- 
ment. The right to choose their own government is the 
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right of no people that already have a legally constituted 
government. The people deprived of legitimate govern- 
ment, or legally without government, have the right to 
form a government for themselves, and to constitute it in 
such way as they judge wisest and best for their own 
social interests; but this right lapses the moment the new 
government is constituted. The sovereignty then passes 
trom the people in convention to the constituted people, 
who have no political rights or powers outside of the Con- 
stitution. The sovereign people are then only in the Con- 
stitution,—are the constituted people, and can speak or act 
politically only through the constituted authorities. Such 
is the case with the people of these United States. The people 
here have no right of rebellion, no right to,seek to over- 
throw the government, or to change, save in a legal way, 
the Constitution of any State in the Union. This was settled 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, in the Rhode 
Island case, growing out of the Dorr Constitution, and has 
been settled again, in a way not soon to be forgotten, by 
Virginia, in the case of old John Brown and his associates. 
They were condemned and hung for treason, as well as for 
murder and robbery. The people here, in a constitutional 
way, by authority of the existing Constitution, may change 
the Constitution, but to attempt to do it in any other way is 
illegal, treasonable, as against the majesty and inviolability 
of the State. It is the same with the people of the Papal 
States ; as long as the Papal Government remains they are 
under that government, and have no political rights not 
recognized and guaranteed by it. They are sovereign with’ 
and in the Pope, but not outside of him. They have no 
rights of sovereignty which they can oppose to him. There 
every attempt to act independently of him, as a sovereign 
people, is an act of usurpation, of rebellion, treason, for 
which in this country is reserved the punishment of death. 
Those emissaries of Sardinia and other States that stirred 
up the revolt in the Romagna were John Browns, and Vir- 
ginia would have hung them by the neck till they were 
dead, dead, dead. A great outcry has been raised against 
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the Pope about the Perugia affair ; but the Pope only exer- 
cised the same right the authorities of Virginia and the 
United States marines exercised in firing upon John Brown 
and his companions in possession of the arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry. 

But we are told that a government may, by abuse, forfeit 
its rights, and on this principle the Popes in past ages have 
declared crowns forfeited and subjects absolved from their 
allegiance. No doubt of it. But the fact of forfeiture must 
first be established before a competent tribunal, which sub- 
jects, alone, are not and cannot be. If the Pope were so to 
abuse his trust as to forfeit his right, he could do so only for 
himself; he could not forfeit the rights of the Church or of 
his successors, and the most that could be pretended would 
be that his subjects were free from their allegiance to that 
particular Pope; not that they were absolved from their 
allegiance to the Holy See, or that they acquired the right 
tosecularize their government, or to establish a new govern- 
ment for themselves. But we are spared all discussion on 
this point. The great powers, Austria, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Prussia, Russia and Sardinia, have solemnly declared 
by the Treaty of Paris, March 30, 1856, which put an end 
to the Crimean War, that the Padishah, or Chief of Islam, 
had not forfeited his rights of sovereignty, and they guaran- 
ty by treaty his independence as a sovereign, and the integ- 
rity of his empire. They who consented to that treaty 
cannot allege that the Papal government has by its mal-ad- 
ministration forfeited its rights, for no one will pretend its 
mal-administration approaches that of the Turk. The Em- 
peror of the French reminds the Holy Father of “ the irre- 
sistible logic of events ;” he must permit us to remind him 
that we can appeal to logic as well as he, and that the Cri- 
mean War and the Peace of Paris are events which have a 
logic which serves as an estoppel to the suit he and others 
would prosecute against the Holy Father, and from which 
the conclusion may be drawn at St. Helena, where he has 
taken already the precaution to acquire an estate, at present, 
an empty grave! We do not pretend that there are not re- 
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forms in the Papal States both desirable and practicable, 
and we know no administration on earth of which the same 
may not be said. But the clamors against the Papal govern- 
ment come principally from those who covet the Papal States, 
and arise not from the abuses that can be alleged, but from 
the simple fact that the government is papal, and opposed to 
political atheism. In the judgment of its enemies its vice is 
in its very origin and nature, and they wish to deprive the 
Pope, as the completion of their grand scheme carried out 
in most countries, of Church spoliation. They hate the 
Papal government because they do not wish the Son of man 
to have even one spot on earth whereon to lay his head. 
We need then say no more about the Papal government 
having by mal-administration forfeited its rights; and so 
long as we cannot say, by the judgment of a competent 
tribunal, that it has done so, we must say the people of the 
Papal States owe allegiance to the Pope, and have no right 
to change their government but in concert with their sover- 
eign and by his consent. In this we only apply to them 
the rule we must apply to the people of the United States, 
supposed to be the freest people on earth. 

There is no use in the anti-papal party undertaking to 
defend themselves on the ground of right. They can have no 
right, for they recognize no right ; and can have against the 
Pope only the reason of the wolf against the lamb. Right, 
public law, religion, morality, the security of sovereigns, the 
independence of nations, above all of religion, are on the side 
against them. Their lamentations over the people of the 
Papal States are hypocritical, and worthy only of the scorn 
and indignation of every honest man. They have misled 
for a time a portion of the Catholic population of differ- 
ent States, who, without knowing it, have in their admira- 
tion of the four articles of the Assembly of the Gallican 
clergy in 1682, adopted political atheism, and in 1848 
identified Catholicity with democracy, and in 1852 with 
despotism; but these having reaped their own sowing, are 
beginning to come to their senses, and to feel that after all 
political atheism offers no guaranties, and is very likely to 
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devour her own children. The present tendency of the 
Catholic populations throughout the world is more decid- 
edly and affectionately papal than ever before, and is to 
reéstablish by sustaining and strengthening the hands of 
the Pope, Christian political Power, and to restore the old 
public law of Europe. All power is from God, and is ac- 
countable to Him. The forgetfulness or rejection of this 
truth has caused all the evils we deplore in modern society 
—the evil done by Protestantism as well as by infidelity. 
By rallying anew around the Pope, the representative and 
guardian of this truth, and sustaining him in his resistance 
to the new political system, the evil can be removed, and 
the old system, founded on public right and the principles 
of eternal justice, be reéstablished. In the effort to do this 
we have the whole Catholic sentiment of the world, we 
have divine Providence, we have the common sense of man- 
kind, and the obvious interest of several important European 
states on our side. Austria, since her recent drubbing, 
which she richly deserved for her ingratitude to Russia, her 
support of Turkey, her indifference to the just demands of 
the Christian populations of the East, her Voltairian bureau- 
eracie, and her cold-hearted selfishness, must now see that 
her interest, almost her existence as a great Power, depends 
on her fidelity to the Papacy. It is only by union with 
Austria and the Pope that Naples can escape being ab- 
sorbed by Sardinia, or else reduced to a satrapy of the 
Emperor of the French. The interest of Spain reviving, 
and becoming once more an important Catholic power, as 
well as her old heroie traditions, point in the same diree- 
tion. Southern Germany has the same interest as Ausiria, 
for it is only in sustaining or restoring the old European 
system of public right that the smaller German princes can 
hope to retain their thrones, or the smaller German States 
their independence. These, strengthened by the Catholic 
populations of Russia, Poland, Prussia, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, the Canadas, the United States, and, above all, of 
France and [taly, marshalled under the banner of the Pope as 
Chief of Christendom, constitute a force capable of offering, 
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in the long run, a successful resistance to the two great 
Western powers, France and Great Britain, the only tirst- 
class powers indissolubly wedded to political atheism. In 
case of the renewal of the war, Napoleon and Lord Palmer- 
ston can hardly count on success, and would not unlikely 
fail, because each would be jealous of the success of the 
other; and, after all, Great Britain cannot well consent to 
revolve as a satellite around France. She has nothing 
more at heart than the prostration of Napoleon, and the ex- 
pulsion from France of the Napoleonic dynasty. She would 
much more willingly fight to sustain the Pope than the 
Emperor of the French; and when she gets him fairly em- 
broiled with the Pope, and so far committed to an anti-papal 
policy as to combine the whole Catholic sentiment of the 
world against him, she, not unlikely, will dissolve the en- 
tente cordiale, and make common cause with his enemies. 
Whatever else England may want, she does not want a French 
sovereign whose menaces compel her to keep in time of 
peace her army and navy on a war footing, at the expense 
of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars annually. That 
is paying too dear for supporting political atheism on the 
Continent of Europe. There is no doubt but France and 
England are both trying in their diplomacy to outwit each 
other. The new commercial treaty negotiated by that po- 
litical charlatan, Free-Trade Cobden, would seem to indi- 
cate that for the moment France has the better of England, for 
the advantages secured to France are present and real, and 
those of England are prospective, and may, and we believe 
will prove illusory; yet it will go hard, but in the long run 
the British Lion proves more than a match for the Gallic 
Eagle. 

Some years ago we had, even with some of our Catholic 
friends, a hard fight for the Roman doctrine of the Papacy 
against the Gallican, and for something like eight years 
have had to bear any amount of abuse for expressing a lack 
of confidence, under a Catholic point of view, in the Em- 
peror of the French, and warning our friends against suf- 
fering the Catholic cause to be even in appearance identi- 
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fied with his new-fangled Csarism. Time and events have 
done us justice on both points, and we do not think that on 
either point there is any difference between us and the great 
body of Catholics. Years ago we told our readers that the 
plague-spot of modern society was political atheism, then 
wearing a popular or democratic form, as it has since worn 
an imperial or monarchical form, and we maintained that our 
only protection was in asserting the supremacy of the spir- 
itual order, and therefore of the Pope as the representative 
of that order. Political atheism was able in the greater 
part of Europe to supplant the papal politics based on reli- 
gion and morality, only because of the refusal of not only 
sovereigns, but even of Catholic prelates, to recognize 
the Papacy as absolutely essential to the being of the 
Church, and to assert his supremacy in face of the temporal] 
power, which is, in other words, only asserting the supremacy 
of the spiritual order. Men were willing enough to say the 
spiritual is superior to the temporal; but there were even 
churchmen as late as 1854, and in our own country, too, who 
could not suffer this truth to be regarded as practical, or as 
concreted in the Church and her Chief. We trust that race 
of Catholics has passed away. They having really, though 
unintentionally, prepared the way for political atheism, it 
was clear to us that it could be checked and extinguished 
only by elevating the Papacy to the highest point compat- 
ible with orthodoxy. You can refute a falsehood only by 
opposing to it the precise truth it denies, and you can cure 
the evil of modern society only by reéstablishing the exer- 
cise of the Papal supremacy, want of which has caused it. 
Congresses of sovereigns or of states, popular or otherwise, 
will never succeed in reseating society on a moral basis, 
restoring order, and enabling the European nations to re- 
sume their progress in true civilization. The summoning of 
Congresses, however, proves one thing, the necessity of an 
arbitratorship, or moderatorship, formerly exercised by the 
Supreme Pontiff, and that they are incapable of exercising 
it, because their decisions, founded on mere policy, carry 
with them no moral force, and have no authority for con- 
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science. It can, in the nature of the case, be exercised 
only by the representative of the spiritual order, whose de- 
cisions, it is felt, must be impartial and according to the 
law of God,—infallible, in all respects, save as affected by 
a misstatement, on one side or the other, of the real facts in 
the case. Only the Pope can meet the exigences of the 
case. His judgments must, from his spiritual character, 
the authority he inherits as the successor of Peter, have 
moral weight, and satisfy the demands of conscience. 

The experiment of dispensing with that arbitratorship, 
has been tried for three or four hundred years, and has 
failed. There is no remedy but in returning to it, and the 
necessity of returning to it is widely felt in Protestant as 
well as in Catholic States. No doubt the proposition to 
restore it is offensive; but it is and can be offensive to no 
one who sees and feels the necessity of a moral basis of 
society. It can be offensive only to those who favor the 
modern system of the independence of the political order 
of all the restraints of Christian power, ur imposed by the 
law of God. But it is that system that creates the evil, and 
that it is necessary to abolish. Cresars and demagogues 
may cling to it, substitute might for right as they have 
done, vote God out of the constitution, and proclaim politi- 
cal atheisin, but that will only.be to augment and continue 
the evil. The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God. It is absolutely impossible for a 
nation to reject God or his Vicar, without gradually find- 
ing itself on the declivity towards barbarism. If Europe 
is ever to resume its upward tendency, and to reconstitute 
Christian political power, it must restore, under some form, 
the system it has rejected. Even now all that prevents it 
from falling as low as Turkey, and becoming as barbarous 
as Morocco, is the conservative influence still exercised, in 
spite of all lapses and changes, by the Sovereign Pontiff. 
If the Papacy were not, there would be not a single Power 
in Europe, or in the world, to speak for the right, to stand 
up for God and humanity. Europe may refuse, if she will, 
to consent to the papal arbitratorship, or moderatorship ; 
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no power on earth can compel her to do it against her will; 
but she can withhold her consent only at her peril. But for 
ourselves, we believe it will yet be given, and cheerfully 
given. The elder Napoleon told his minister to treat the 
Pope as a sovereign with an army of two hundred thousand 
men at hiscommand. It were better to say, treat him as a 
sovereign who has an army of two hundred millions at his 
command, prepared, or soon will be, to a man, to die for 
the cause he represents. Never yet has a sovereign or 


state made war on the Pope and prospered, and no one 
ever will make war on him without finding, even what he 
counts victory, the worst of all defeats. The Pastors have 
spoken worthily. Let the flock respond. Let the Catholic 
laity feel that the Pope is their Father, the Papal States 
their Father’s house, the old Catholic homestead, and let 
them count no sacrifice of life or treasure necessary to save 


it from being despoiled and desecrated by sacrilegious 
hands, and the present mad attempt will fail. 

We have, in our remarks, gone further than the letter of 
the Pastorals which have been published, but we have 
gone no further than is necessary to secure the end all 
these Pastorals propose. On the principles of the Four 
Articles of the Gallican clergy, drawn up by Bossuet, but 
inspired by Louis XIV., it is impossible to offer any 
effectual resistance to the new political system. On those 
principles you cannot defend the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope, for if they are true, it is an offensive anomaly, that 
he who has only spiritual authority, and by virtue of his 
Pontiticate no authority in temporals, should yet be a tem- 
poral sovereign. According to those Articles, the Church 
has no divine right to the government and management of 
her own temporalities; and if this be so, the Pope can have 
no divine right to his temporal sovereignty, for that sove- 
reignty is simply a temporality of the Church. The right 
ot the Pope to govern his estates is not a grant or cession 
of kings or people, but is in the divine right of -the Church 
to govern and manage her own temporalities. Kings, em- 
perors, princes, or people may have ceded those estates to 
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the Holy See; but when ceded, they became the temporal 
estates or temporalities of the Church. The cession placed 
them within the right of the Church, but did not confer 
the right, for that is the right of the Church over her own 
temporality, and is original and inherent in her divine 
constitution ; therefore conferred immediately by God him- 
self, and the Pope exercises this right by virtue of his 
ottice as Supreme Head and Governor of the Church in both 
spirituals and temporals. This is wherefore to deprive him 
is not simply treason, but sacrilege, and is ipse facto ex- 
communication, with the greater excommunication. The 
Papal right as sovereign of Rome is then included in the 
right of the Church over her own temporals, and to deny 
his right to govern the States of the Church is to deny her 
right over her own temporalities. This is the answer to those 
flippant New York journals who, in commenting on the 
Pastoral of the Archbishop and his Suffragans of this 
Province, say, if the people, as they interpret the Pastoral 
to concede, conferred the government of these States on 
the Pope, the people are competent to resume it. We do 
not concede that this would follow, even if we understood 
by the grant, the act of the people constituting the Pope 
their sovereign as they might a simple secular; for the 
grant perfects the right of the sovereign, and is irrevoca- 
ble, unless forfeited, and not even then without a Court in 
which you can sue out against him the writ Quo War- 
ranto, or its equivalent. But in this case the cession being 
made to the Church, that is, in law, to God, is complete ; 
and whatever is ceded is parted with for ever, and can 
never again lawfully, without the consent of the Church, 
be appropriated to secular use. The people were free to 
make the cession or not, but having made it, they ceased 
to have any right over it; and it came under the divine 
right of the Church to govern or manage her own tempo- 
ralities without any secular authority whatever having any 
right to intervene in the matter. 

This proves that, to maintain the validity of right of the 
Pope to his temporal principality, we must assert the 
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divine right of the Church not only in spirituals, but in 
her own temporals. But this right can never be effectual- 
ly maintained, unless we assert the supremacy of the spirit- 
ual order, and defend for the Pope, not a temporal au- 
thority beyond this, but a spiritual authority in all that 
relates to the assertion and maintenance of a moral basis 
for society ; for, if he have not this authority, how is he to 
defend the right of the Church to her own temporalities ¢ 
We recognize the independence of the state in its own 
order, but we do not recognize its independence of the 
spiritual, or superior order. It is bound to confine itself 
within the limits prescribed by the spiritual. What we 
claim for the Pope is full authority in the spiritual order 
and what pertains to it, whether naturally or only accidental- 
ly spiritual. In order to maintain this authority, he must be 
created the representative and guardian of all the rights of 
the spiritual, which necessarily involves the right to keep 
the temporal in its own sphere. More than this we have 
never asserted, and as far as this, we think, all the Pastorals, 
in reality, require us to go, 

We have said in this article all that we deem necessary 
to say on the present complication of affairs in Italy. We 
have not been disappointed in Louis Napoleon, and we see 
no reason why any Catholic should ever have expected 
any thing better from him, in relation to religion or the 
Church. We have not found him making so many or so 
fair promises as some have represented; and we never 
credited any promise he did make, because he made-it 
knowing that Catholics are ready to make almost any sacri- 
fice for the maintenance of authority. Le very naturally 
concluded that they at any rate would support him, and 
therefore that he had little to do except to conciliate and 
secure the support of the Revolutionists. If our memory is 
not at fault, he, as a member of the National Assembly, 
both spoke and voted, in 1848, against the expedition to 
Rome for the restoration of the Holy Father. Nobody had 
any right to expect him to sustain the temporal authority 
of the Pope any longer than he found it convenient for the 
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carrying out of his “ Napoleonic ideas.” We never believed 


he understood Christian politics, or had the slightest inten- 
tion of maintaining a Christian political power in France 
or anywhere else. He adopts, avowedly, the principles of 
1789, of which the deeds of 1792 and 1793 only followed as 
the inevitable “ logic of events.” He is neither a worse nor 
a better man than we have always considered him. He is 
astute, he is inscrutable, mysterious, if you will, but because 
he is governed by no moral or religious principles,—because 
he always, instead of controlling circumstances, follows the 
“irresistible logic of events.” We have nothing more to 
say of him. The Pastorals of the French Bishops have 
reassured us as to the Church in France, for these bishops 
would never have spoken as they have, if they had not been 
strong alike in their faith and their following. 

We do not profess to be able to foresee what will be the 
settlement of either the Italian question or the Roman ques- 
tion, but we doubt not there will bea French question before 
either is settled. The Holy Father may, for a time, be 
driven out from his house, but, if so, he will return to it. No 
Catholic Power ever yet made war on the Pope and pros- 
pered, and no one ever will. Much suffering there will be, 
much sin, and the perdition of many souls; but heresy and 
schism will gain nothing, and the Papacy, we believe, is 
really stronger to-day than it ever was before. The pres- 
ent complications and menaces prove, to all who are willing 
to see, that despots can never be relied on for the 
support of the Catholic cause, and the suppression of the 
Univers may teach our journalists the folly of sharpening 
the axe to strike off their own heads. Liberty and justice 
go together, and the Papacy is the guardian of both. 
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Art. IV. The Path which led a Protestant Lawyer to the 
Catholie Church. By Perer H. Burnerr. New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1860. 8vo. pp. 741. 


Tur Appletons have, since the beginning of the year, 
published the anxiously looked for work of Governor Bur- 
nett, of California, giving in full his reasons for becoming a 
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Catholic. The work is a goodly octavo, very well printed 
and done up, and must rank among the graver and more 
important contributions to Catholic literature made in this 
country. It is the work, not of a priest, nor of a profes- 
sional theologian, but of a clear-headed, strong-minded 
lawyer, who has not suffered the law to make him forget 
he has a soul, or to stifle his conscience. It may have 


some of the defects, especially the prolixity, to which mem- 
bers of the legal profession are occasionally subject, and 
the objects may not always be grouped according to their 
relative size and importance; but it is written in a clear, 
forcible and unpretending style, in a_ straightforward, 
varnest manner, and is to be judged not as a mere literary 
performance, but as the grave utterance of a man who real- 
ly has something to say, and is pressed by an internal 
necessity to say it. 

What strikes the reader at a glance, in this remarkable 
volume, is its perfect honesty and sincerity. As you read 
it you feel that the eminent jurist is honestly retracing the 
path and detailing the successive steps by which he ae- 
tually came into the Church; and it has a very high 
psychological value aside from its positive and conclusive 
arguments, for the objective truth of Catholicity or the 
divine foundation and constitution of the Catholic Church. 
The whole tone and character of the work inspire confi- 
dence in the author, as a fair-minded man, as a candid 
judge, and as one who would be as incapable of knowing- 
ly deceiving another as of deceiving himself. He has 
evidently inquired earnestly and honestly for the truth for 
his own mind, and he gives the results of his inquiries for 
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precisely what he found them worth to himself. It is al- 
ways of great interest to see what has convinced a con- 
scientious mind, intent on saving its own soul, endowed with 
more than ordinary ability, highly cultivated, strengthened 
by varied experience, and accustomed to sift and weigh 
evidence as a lawyer in the most difficult and intricate 
cases. 

The argument of the book is presented under the legal 
form, by the judge who sums up the case and gives his 
decision, rather than as presented by the advocate. To one 
who is familiar with the pleadings, the law and the evi- 
dence, there can be little that is absolutely new in the 
argument, but the manner of putting it and of grouping 
the facts which must determine the ultimate decision. 
These strike us as original, and we do not recollect to have 
ever seen the argument more forcibly put or more ably and 
convincingly conducted. It is an argument addressed to 
reason and good sense, not to passion or sensibility; and 
we cannot conceive it possible for any fair-minded man to 
read it and not be convinced, although we can conceive 
that many a man may read it and not acknowledge him- 
self convinced. The difficulty is, that the mass of non- 
Catholics, unless already touched by the grace of God, have 
a mortal repugnance to finding the Catholic Church proved ; 
and the more legitimate and conclusive the argument ad- 
dressed to them, the less legitimate and conclusive will they 
find it. They are not accustomed to find or to expect 
certainty in matters of religion, and they feel it a sort of 
insult to their understandings when you present them a 
religion which demands and seems to have certainty: 
The author has a truly legal mind, and he brings every 
question to the law and the testimony, and insists on a 
verdict accordingly—whereas the mass of our non-Catholics 
recognize no law or testimony in the case, and suppose all 
depends on one’s own fancy or caprice. They look upon 
religion either as a, vague speculation or still vaguer feel- 
ing. Argue your case in the most conclusive manner, so 
that they have not a word to say against a single one of your 
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positions or your logic, and they will reply naively, “I do 
not feel with you;” and with that reply dismiss your rea- 
soning and your subject. 

Judge Burnett tells us he was originally a Deist, which 
is very possible; but his book bears evidence that he had 
always a very clear and just conception of law, as the ex- 
pression of the will of a legislator, or as an emanation from 
an authority having in itself the right to command. Ile 
has in this work only applied the principle of law, which 
he had always held to the facts presented by the Catholic 
religion. Deist or not, his principles were always sound, 
—that is to say, whatever the practical conclusions he 
adopted for the time being, his principles were always 
those of reason. lis law was always right; and if he 
came to wrong decisions, it was owing to his ignorance or 
misconceptions of the facts, or, as the lawyer would say, the 
evidence in the case. Ile needed supernatural grace, as 
all men do, in order to be able to elicit an act of supernatu- 
ral faith; but he never needed any thing more than a 
simple presentation of the facts in their true light, to be- 
lieve firmly the Catholic Church with what theologians 
call human faith, or a firm rational conviction. His mind 
was always a sound mind. His book -recognizes and ac- 
cepts, in the outset, as the law of the mind, the principle of 
authority. It presupposes the principle accepted by the 
reader, and it proceeds by a careful examination, sifting 
and weighing the principal testimony in the ease, to elicit 
the truth of the Church; and it will satisfy every mind that 
admits that principle, and is capable of following the argu- 
ment. The author assumes what is true, that religion, if 
religion, is the dex suprema for the reason and will; and the 
question in his own mind was never whether religion is to 
be obeyed or not, nor, in fact, whether there be or be not 
a religion, but whether there be a revealed religion, and if 
there be, what and where is it? What and where is the 
court to apply it? Lis book is the answer. 

Sut his mind, though a fair representative of the edu- 
cated mind in its normal development, was not a fair repre- 
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sentative of the non-Catholic mind as we ordinarily find it. 
We may divide non-Catholies into two classes: Idolaters 
of Reason and Idolaters of the Bible. The Idolaters of the 
Bible, that is, Protestants, or Evangelicals, profess to take 
the Bible as their authority and guide in matters of reli- 
gion, and make all the world over it; but while they pre- 
tend it is the Bible as interpreted by the interior illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, it is really the Bible as interpreted 
by their own ignorance, prejudices, fancies, or caprices. 
With these people you can, except with now and then an 
individual, never reason. There is no criterion or authori- 
ty to which they will submit. Take them on the Bible, 
and show them, as you easily can, that the Bible is against 
their Protestantism, and they will take refuge in “ inward 
experience,” “private illumination,” “the interior teaching 
of the Spirit,” to what some eall latterly “the Christian 
consciousness,” and there is an end to all reasoning, to all 
argument. They have “the witness within,” and what can 
you say? The Christian, they tell us, is one who is in- 
structed by the Holy Ghost; they who are instructed by 
the Holy Ghost have the pure, infallible truth. “ We,” 
they add, “are Christians,” argal, &e. They take their 
Christian consciousness to prove their doctrine, and their 
doctrine to prove their Christian consciousness. Press 
them hard, and show them that they rest all on their own 
subject in phenomena, and that they mistake their own 
. fancies, caprices, imaginations, sensibilities, or the devices 
of their own hearts, for the illuminations of the Holy 
Ghost,—or at least, they have no means of proving either to 
themselves or others that they do not—and they fly back to 
the Bible, to the “ written word of God,” and pelt you halt 
to death with texts of Seripture thrown in your face and 


eyes. The Bible is to them really no authority or guide, 
but a simple subterfuge, and instead of honoring, they 
grossly dishonor it. It is not seldom we find the hea- 
then, when their idol does not comply with their wishes 
or answer their prayers and supplications, dragging it 
from its pedestal, sometimes with rope round its neck, 
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through mud and filth; and ending by giving it a good 
scourging. These people, figuratively, treat the Bible in 
the same way, when it refuses to support their fancies. 
They subject the sacred text to no less violence, and wring 
and twist it in all manner of ways, to force it to comply 
with their wishes, and when violent interpretation or ex- 
planation will not answer, they throw the unmanageable 
parts away, as Luther did the Catholic Epistle of James, 
which so pointedly condemns his doctrine of Justification 
by faith alone. In Luther’s estimation, this Epistle was 
only an “ Epistle of Straw.” 

The other class, the Idolaters of Reason, are no less un- 
manageable. Reason is their God, but they desert its 
worship the moment they find it not on their side. Of all 
people they are the most unreasonable, and make of reason 
the least reasonable use. We never expect one of these 
people to reason. With them reason is what they fancy, 
or imagine, or feel,—is nothing but a collective term for all 
their notions, crotchets, conceits, vagaries, fancies, feelings, 


impressions, prejudices, half-views, false views, and no 


views at all. It has no law, no proportion—ratco—no 
measure, no consistency, rule, or validity. Press them on 
reason, they reject logic and take refuge in feeling; press 
them on feeling, and they fly back to logic. Their real 
difficulty is, not that they confide in reason, even their own 
reason, but that they do not confide in it, and do not even 
credit their own convictions. It has been well said that 
“the doubt of our age is not doubt of revelation, but the 
doubt of reason.” The first faith necessary to be restored, 
is faith in our own reason. We have shown, time and 
again, in these pages, that the world, to a fearful extent, 
has lost its faith in the supernatural, nay, the very concep- 
tion itself of the supernatural; we may go further, and add 
that its real skepticism, the intellectual ground of all its 
other skepticism, is the skepticism of reason, or of the natu- 
ral order. Men do not credit reason, do not believe its 
authority, do not trust their own eyes, or feel sure that 
their knowledge is knowledge. ere is the terrible doubt 
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that baffles our science, and renders nugatory all our 
efforts. Here is the grand obstacle to Judge Burnett’s sue- 
cess. His book is sufficient to satisfy every man who 
doubts not of his own reason; but this doubt renders, in 
the first place, the majority indifferent to’ the question to 
be discussed, so that comparatively few will take the 
trouble to read his argument; and, in the next place, it in- 
disposes those who do read it to trust its conclusions, 
although they feel that they are utterly unable to urge a 
single logical objection against them. 

We have heard much said against the insufficiency of 
reason, and we have all of us, more or less labored to ex- 
hibit the wanderings of reason, and the deplorable state 
into which the nations fall who trust themselves to their 
reason alone, in order to obtain an argument for the neces- 
sity of revelation. This method in our age becomes danger- 
ous, and tends to produce a most fatal skepticism. Defend- 
ers of revelation are not always careful to save the appear- 
ance of presenting faith and reason in contrast, or as in 
mutual contradiction one with the other, Revelation is too 
often so presented as to appear to supersede reason, or at 
least as the necessary complement of reason. Some, Luther- 
ans, Calvinists and Jansenists openly deny reason to make 

yay for revelation, as they demolish nature to make way 
for grace. Whoever is familiar with the writings of unbe- 
lievers, especially the French infidels of the last century, 
against Christianity, knows that nearly all their arguments 
and gibes and sneers are founded on the supposition that 
Christians oppose faith to reason. So completely imbued 
is the non-Catholic mind with this notion, that nothing is 
more common with non-Catholics than to accuse us of 
inconsistency in alleging that faith must be received on 
authority, and yet seeking by reason to prove the fact that 
authority has been provided for us. It is not easy to say 
how much the indiscretion of professed believers in revela- 
tion, especially of the various classes of heretics who would 
fain pass for orthodox, have done to throw doubt on rea- 
son, and to produce the fearful and wide-spread skepticism 
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of our age. Among philosophers the psychologists have 
done all in their power to reduce all knowledge to simple 
modes or affections of the subject, and even among appar- 
ently fervent Catholics we find the Traditionalists, whose 
philosophical utterances have all a skeptical tendency. The 
Church herself has felt the danger on this side, and taken 
precautions against it, by the articles in defence of natural 
reason and its capacity presented lately by the Holy See for 
the signatures of the leading Traditionalists. The Holy See 
has seen the necessity of vindicating the rights, the author- 
ity, and the province of reason, and has warned us all of 
the evil to be combated, the danger to be guarded against. 
If we could convert the age to reason, we could easily con- 
vert it to Catholicity ; all the great principles on which faith 
rests are principles of reason, principles of natural religion, 
included in the law of nature. In believing Catholicity, 
the man who really believes what is called natural religion, 
the truths of reason,—that is, the truths reason is competent 
to prove with certainty,—has no principles to change, no 
principles to reject or to adopt. What he has to accept in 
addition to what he already holds is not in the order of 
principles, but in the order of facts, provable in like manner 
as any other facts. The Incarnation is a fact, Redemption 
through the Cross is a fact, the Church is a fact, Judgment 
is a fact; Heaven and hell are facts, either in the present 
or in the future. The supernatural order is a fact, but a 
fact which presupposes the natural, and which is created in 
accordance with the principles of natural reason, only lying 
in a sphere above reason. 

Into this question Judge Burnett has not entered. He 
has not recognized nor attempted to refute this original 
doubt, or to reéstablish the authority of reason. He takes 
for granted the authority of reason, supposes his yeaders 
acknowledge reason, recognizes and conforms to its princi- 


ples, and confines himself to proving to reason the super- 
natural facts asserted by the Church. This he does conclu- 
sively, and in doing it does all that is necessary to be done 
for those who really understand and accept the authority of 
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reason. We know no author, writing a popular work, who 
has done it better; we are not certain but we might say, 
who has done it so well, so conclusively. But, unhappily, 
his very postulate will not be universally granted, and he 
must not feel that it is his fault if his work does not bear all 
the fruits he expects from it. We hardly know ourselves 
how to meet this doubt of reason, for we have nothing but 
reason with which to meet it. But certain we are that the 
doubt we have to combat is not the doubt of Catholicity. 
Every day we meet intelligent men who tell us, that if they 
believed in religion they would be Catholics, and that if 
they should ever come to feel the necessity of having a 
religion they would think of taking no other religion than 
the Catholic. This proves that the doubt is not of Catholi- 
city, but of reason itself in relation to religion. Such is 
undoubtedly the fact. The doubt is of reason. How is this 
doubt to be met and removed? We confess that we are at 
a loss to answer this question, because we ourselves doubt 
if the doubt, all unreasonable as it certainly is, can -be 
removed by reasoning. Something can be done by modi- 
fying the method of proving revelation, and more still by 
correcting the philosophy of the Schools, in which a very 
considerable reform is most assuredly called for. But all 
this will be insufticient, and mainly preventive ; noncurative. 
Doubt and indifference are too deep-rooted and too wide- 
spread to be cured by it. After all, we have our doubts if 
in the purely intellectual order we can do more or much 
better than Judge Burnett has done, in taking the authority 
of reason for granted, and then establishing the facts of 
revelation to the satisfaction of reason. Those who doubt 
reason must be given over as beyond the reach of reason, 
But it will, perhaps, be well to bear in mind that the ob- 
stacles sve have to overcome in converting this non-Catholic 
world are moral, rather than intellectual, and are therefore 
to be overcome by the preacher, rather than by the polemie, 
the theologian, or the philosopher. When our Lord sent forth 
his Apostles, he sent them to teach indeed, but to teach by 
preaching. He sent them forth as lambs in the midst of 
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wolves, to preach the Gospel to every creature; and it was 
by the “foolishness of preaching” that he proposed to con- 
vert the world to himself and to gather them that are to 
be saved into his Church. When in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries errors analogous to those that now prevail 
were rife, he raised up a St. Dominic who founded the Or- 
der of Preachers, and St. Francis who founded an Order of 
Preachers also, who should by their example as by their 
words preach holy poverty, love of the poor, and detach- 
ment from the world. The only effectual way we see of over- 
coming the doubt and indifference of our age is by preaching. 
What we want are, not so much authors as preachers, who 
with the living voice will speak to the consciences of the 
doubting and indifferent, and awaken in them the moral 
sense, now dormant, and make them feel that they have 
souls to be saved. Theologians, controversialists, philosophers 
are, of course, necessary, indispensable even, but they can- 
not be our chief reliance for the conversion of our cold, 
indifferent, and skeptical countrymen. It is lawful to learn 
from an enemy. The different Evangelical sects have their 


Revivals, and they do really awaken large numbers, as skep- 
© a Ne ’ 


tical and indifferent as any, by preaching to them, with 
passable purity, certain great practical truths of the Gospels. 
They borrowed a good part of their method of preaching, and 
of the doctrines they preach in their Revivals, from us, from 
our Missions and Retreats. Their aim is to reach the con- 
sciences of their hearers, to convict them of sin, to bring 
home to their understandings the terrible reality of death, 
judgment, and hell, and to make them cry out, “ What shall 
I do to be saved?” They aim to make them feel that they 
are travelling the broad road to destruction, that they are lost 
as they are, that they need help and can obtain it only from 
Christ crucified. This sort of preaching is effectual in arous- 
ing men trom their indifference, in making even worldly men 
feel that something must be done, and even in making them 
anxious to do something. Unhappily, this is as far as the 
sects can go. From this point onward they lack the truth, 
the Bread of life, and thus fail to complete the good work 
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they commence. No doubt these awakened sinners, with 
hearts open to receive the grace of conversion and minds 
ready for the reception of the truth, soon fall away or be- 
come cold-hearted formal hypocrites, more hardened than 
ever; but that is not because they were not really awakened, 
because they were not sincere and earnest in the beginning, 
but because the sects have nothing to give them and are 
forced to leave them without support. But there is no rea- 
son in the world why our preachers cannot do all the Prot- 
estant ministers do, in arousing men from their indifference, 
in shaking their doubts, and in making them tremble as 
Felix did when St. Paul reasoned to him “of justice, chas- 
tity, and the judgment to come ;” and without being obliged 
to stop where do the ministers, for they can fan the fire they 
kindle to a flame—they can give the Bread necessary to 
sustain the new life which they through the Holy Ghost 
beget. 

We therefore, we own, look more to our Missions and 
Retreats than to any of our controversial works for over- 
coming the doubts and indifference of our countrymen. 
We hope we shall be pardoned for saying that we often feel 
when listening to sermons,—often sermons admirably con- 
ceived, finely and elegantly written, and chastely and grace- 
fully delivered,—that the preacher hardly realizes his im- 
mense power, and hardly thinks of the souls before him that 
are perishing, through not being made to feel the solemn im- 
portance of the truths he is uttering. O would the preacher, 
we say to ourselves, were less careful of polishing his periods, 
and felt more deeply the import of what he is saying, and 
that he would be a little more in earnest to bring these souls 
to God. The preacher’s mission is the grandest on earth: 
he holds in his hands a power the proudest monarch might 
envy,—even the keys of heaven and hell. He has the sub- 
limest and most soul-stirring truths that can be conceived. 
He may speak, if he will, with the power of Truth itself, 
with the strength of the prayers of all saints, the sympathies 
of all good men and angels, and with the Omnipotence of 
God on his side. Yet he too often speaks as though he were 
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merely declaiming an exercise, or because a sermon is in the 
routine of his duties, and has to be got off the best way it 
can. The preacher too often is unaware of his power, or 
wantonly throws it away. To be a powerful and effective 
preacher, it is not necessary to be a polished speaker, a 
graceful orator, or an adept in the excellency of men’s speech. 
Let the man be of moderate attainments, and even moderate 
intellectual abilities, but a live man; let him be in downright 
earnest, with a heart burning with charity, and let him speak 
as he feels, and not a word he utters will fall idly to the 
ground. A sermon which affected us more, and provoked 
more rigid self-examination than almost any other to which 
we have ever listened, was on “the Sign of the Cross,” 
preached by a man who mispronounced almost every other 
word, and had hardly a sentence of correct English from 
beginning to end. The most effective preachers, and the 
most effective with learned and polished sinners, are not 
your most learned and accomplished pulpit orators, who 
never transgress a single propriety or deviate from a single 
conventional rule, but the meek and humble-minded, who 
never think of themselves, who think only of Christ and 
him erucified, only of the souls to be converted and saved, 
and who spe: os right on the words their own burning charity 
inspires. We hope our venerable clergy will forgive us when 
we say we think they might make a great de: al more of 
preaching than they do, not only for thei ‘ir own people, but 
for those not yet t gathered into the fold. Let them speak 
with a brogue, let them speak in broken English, it matters 
nothing, if “they only let their faith and charity, the unction 
of their souls, have fair play. 

We regard with deep interest, for this reason, the new 
Congregation of the Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apos- 
tle. This Congregation is just organized, and its members 
have only cntered upon their apostolic work ; but we shall 
be greatly disappointed if they do not yet exert a most salu- 
tary influence in favor of our religion in these United States. 
They have had struggles, and they will have more and 
harder struggles yet, if the Lord loves them, and has chosen 
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their Congregation to do great things. The reason why we 
take so deep an interest in them is, that they are to be a 
congregation of preachers,—not simply preachers going 
forth to preach to heretics and unbelievers, but to all the 
faithful and the unfaithful—to proclaim the kingdom of 
God to all who will hear, and to build it up in every heart 
that will submit. We do not believe sermons designed ex- 
pressly for those outside are the best even to make converts. 
We think the sermons best fitted to convert bad Catholies, 
or sinners in the Church, are the best fitted to effect the 
conversion of sinners outside of the Church. We are satis- 
fied, from our observations, that Missions are our best way 
not only of reaching bad Catholics, but also of reaching 
non-Catholics. The fact is, we are prone to forget, if Christ 
is in the Church to save, and saves only in his Church, he 
is also, so to speak, out of his Church, in the hearts of all 
men, to draw them to the Church, that he may save them 
in her communion. At the bottom of the hearts of the 
most skeptical, indifferent, or worldly-minded, there is a 
secret witness for God, tor Christ, for the Church. Con- 
science is still Catholic in most men; and when conscience 
is awakened, and enabled to make herself heard, there is 
little intellectual ditticulty in the way of bringing them to 
the Church. When their consciences are awakened, unless 
they are diverted from their course by some foreign inter- 
position, they tend as naturally to the Church as the rivers 
to the sea. 

We must remember that there never has been but one 
religion—the Catholic—and that was revealed in substance 
to our first parents. It has come down to vs by tradition, 
in its purity and integrity through the Patriarchs, the Syn- 
agogue, and the Catholic Church, broken, obscured, and 
sometimes travestied in the Gentile world. Nevertheless, 
it has in some measure, and in some form, come down 
through all nations, and all nations retain some of its ele- 
ments,—at least, some of its detached fragments. These 
form in every heart a witness for Christ, and the preacher 
may appeal with perfect contidence to them. Moreover, all 
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the modern Protestant nations were once Catholic ; and 
though they have broken from unity, they have brought off 
with them other fragments or portions of Catholic truth ;— 
and through these portions of Catholic truth the preacher 
has his point d’appuz in their hearts, on which he can support 
his efforts to raise them to God. The reason is plain, then, 
why the preacher, in preaching to Jew or Gentile solely with 
a view to the conversion and salvation of souls, must reach 
them as well as bad Catholics. Most of them are, in some 
sense, only bad Catholics, for most of them, we must pre- 
sume, have been baptized. There is, then, a solid reason 
why our Missions should be useful to those without, as well 
as to those within. It is, then, desirable that they be mul- 
tiplied and extended—not only the Missions of the Paulists, 
but of the Redemptorists, the Priests of the Missions, and of 
the Jesuits, with the last of whom they in some sort origi- 
nated. We have heard a rumor that the illustrious Society 
of Jesus are about to detail several of their number to de- 
vote themselves, with the approbation of the Bishops and 
Archbishops, to the giving of Missions in every nook and 
corner of the land, wherever Providence opens to them a 
door. We hope the rumor will turn out to be well-founded. 
We have a large body of Catholics, whose lives are most 
edifying; but, unhappily, there is a very considerable num- 
ber of us to whom Missions will not be superfluous, and it 
is time we should begin to think seriously of converting our 
non-Catholic countrymen, and securing to them the inesti- 
mable blessings and consolations of our faith. The time 
has come for us to dismiss our national prejudices—to cease 
to feel that we are foreigners in this land of liberty, and to 
begin our labors to make this a Catholic country. The 
more firmly we prove ourselves attached to our faith, the 
more our non-Catholic countrymen will respect both us and 
our religion; and the more earnest we show ourselves to 
spread it, and to give others the peace and security we en- 
joy, the more will they dispose themselves to listen to us, 
and pay attention to our preachers. We may have been 
negligent—we may have felt that it was useless to hope for 
Vou. 1L—No. IL. 16 
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the conversion of our neighbors; but if so, we may read 
our rebuke in the Congregation of the Paulists, a noble band 
of priests, all converts from Protestantism. We may read 
it also in the book before us, by a man whom we should 
hardly have expected to be brought in. But in he has come, 
and has brought with him a heart and an intelligence that 
has preached one of the very best arguments for our reli- 
gion that has proceeded from an American pen. It is a 
learned, an able, a well-reasoned, and most seasonable 
book. These instances, to mention no others, are a terrible 
rebuke both to our hopelessness and to our apathy. Are 
we not on the point of waking up to a sense of our duty ? 
We have wandered away from the book before us, 
and instead of reviewing it we have been giving specu- 
lations of our own. We cannot help being struck 
with the fact that this book is produced by a man 
born and brought up in the West, and that it has been 
written in California, by, we believe, its first civil Gover- 
nor after its cession to the United States. It proves that 
we, on the Atlantic border, are very far from monopolizing 
all the thought, the intelligence, or the literature of the 
Union. It is a fact, we believe, that the great market for 
books is the South and West; more particularly, for Ameri- 
can publications, at the West. We fancy we have here 
more literary polish, more classical knowledge; but who- 
ever has travelled much in the new States, has been struck 
with their superior mental activity, and their greater free- 
dom from prejudice and routine. Say what we will of the 
Atlantic States, northern and southern, the real American 
character—what is to be the future character of the nation— 
will be determined by the States drained by the Missis- 
sippi and washed by the Pacific. They are living now 
who will find our Asiatic and Australian trade more im- 
portant than our European. The strength, the energy, and 
the governing force of our Empire will be West of the ter- 
ritory occupied by the men who won our independence 
and made us a nation, and the Colonies will give the law 
to the Mother Country. But we see no harm in it. These 
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great States, formed since the Federal Union, are, and will 
be, chiefly agricultural States, and ultimately will be con- 
servative States, serving as a check on the purely commer- 
cial States, and to preserve the institutions founded by our 
fathers. « 

The Pacific States,—and there will ultimately be four or 
five more,—will prove to be one of the most important see- 
tions of the Union. They bring us into contact with Asia, 
as the Atlantic States enable us to touch Europe. A few 
years will, in spite of all that may be said or done, add 
to the Union Mexico and the Central American States. 
We see no help for it, however much we may oppose it. 
The result will be the division into free States, and union 





under one Federal government of the whole territory of 
this vast Continent, from the British possessions on the 
North to the Isthmus of Darien on the South, from the 
Atlantic on the East to the Pacific on the West, placed 
between Europe and Asia, and closely connected,—for 
oceans unite, not separate,—with both. A more magnifi- 
cent empire never existed, and cannot be found on the 
globe,—an empire capable of sustaining, with ease, four 
hundred millions of souls, and, when come to maturity, able 
to hold Europe with one hand and Asia with the other, 
to exercise the hegemony of the globe. Will this Union be 
preserved and freedom sustained? Both are destined to 
receive many rude shocks and severe trials, from within, 
not from without; but yet we firmly believe both will 
come out from the trial unseathed. The bonds of a com- 
mon blood, language, laws, manners and customs, will go 
far to prevent a dissolution of the Union; but there is 
forming with very great rapidity another bond, which, as 
yet, nobody, to our knowledge, has taken any notice of,— 
the bond of a common religion,—the bond of the one 
Catholic Church. Protestantism is divided into sects, and 
the sects subdivide geographically. They cannot stand 
against the force of: social or domestic institutions, but are 
obliged to succumb to it. They originate with the people, 
and live or die as the people will. They form, and can 
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form no bond of union. The Methodist of the North 
cannot tolerate slavery, the Methodist of the South dare 
not oppose it; so the great Methodist sect divides sec- 
tionally, and each division follows the peculiar popular 
opinion of its section. So of the Baptist; so it will soon 
be, if not already, with the Presbyterian; and ultimately 
with the Episcopalians, if they ever have earnestness 
enough to care for any thing but their “admirable Litur- 
gy,” with all that is really admirable in it pilfered from us. 
But the Catholic Church is one, holds the same doctrine, 
teaches the same morals, and enforces the same discipline 
in the North and the South, in the East and the West. 
Here, before us, is a work written on the borders of the 
Pacific, which is to us the same as if it had been written 
as well as published in this city. The author defends the 
one Catholic doctrine, the one Catholie Church. He be- 
lieves as we believe, and we believe as he believes. We 
worship at one and the same altar, assist at one and the 
same “clean sacrifice,” and partake of one and the same 
Bread of Lite. Moreover, the hierarchy is one, united 
under the one American primacy of order, and the one 
Primacy of jurisdiction as well as of order at Rome. It must 
be united,—and through its union under one head, all the 
Catholics of the whole United States are united in one 
body. Here is the bond that is to hold this Union 
together, and keep it one nation. No Catholic nation, that 
has retained its Catholicity, has ever lost its nationality and 
become extinct. In every Catholic people there is a vitali- 
ty that no earthly power can extinguish, and every one has 
a recuperative energy that will enable it ultimately to re- 
cover from all its calamities and disasters. .To the Catho- 
lie Church, now hierarchically organized over the whole 
Union, under one head, with one faith, one Lord, and one 
tongue, we look for the preservation of this Union. She, 
as yet, includes but a small minority of the American peo- 
ple, but that minority is destined to increase; and, before 
the sects and parties will be enabled to destroy the 
work of our fathers, we believe it will have become the ma- 
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jority in numbers, in intelligence, in virtue, in patriotism, 
and in influence. Then the danger will be past. The va- 
rious legitimate interests of the country will coalesce with 
the religious interests of the majority, and the clashing of 
sectional parties will be able to affect neither our peace 
nor our security. The question of Slavery will then pro- 
duce no disturbance, for slavery will then either have 
ceased to exist, or the condition and relations of the slaves 
will have been so modified as to give offence to no Christian 
conscience. In writing his book, Judge Burnett has ren- 
dered a noble homage to his new faith: he has, too, per- 
formed a patriotic act which will compare favorable with 
the most glorious deeds of our greatest patriots. Through 
him, California has made a more glorious contribution to 
the Union than all the gold of her mines, for truth is moze 
precious than gold, yea, than fine gold. 


Art. V. Alla Santita di N.S. Pio IX. in Occasione della 


Visita da Lui fatta al Nuovo Collegio Americano. 
Rome, 1860. 


We have received from Rome a copy of the Addresses 
to the Holy Father, presented on the occasion of his recent 
visit to the new American College opened under his aus- 
pices in that city. This college has been founded by Pius 
IX.; the building in which it is located has been presented 
by him, and the Catholics of this country have as yet con- 
tributed hardly enough to meet the expense of furnishing 
it. Yet it is for Catholics in the United States that it is 
founded, and it is they who are to receive all its benefits. 
A tithe of the sum contributed for useless, if not mischiev- 
ous agitation, in a kingdom of a foreign sovereign, if given 
to this college,—or if we contributed to it the sum we con- 
tributed, and very properly contributed, for the Catholic 
University of Dublin, it would be well endowed, and placed 
on a sure footing. 

We are afraid that, as yet, our Catholic community do 
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not duly appreciate the advantage of having a college at 
Rome for the education of priests for the American Chureh., 
Rome is, in one sense, neutral ground. Catholics from 
every race and nation under heaven are at home in the 
Eternal City. It is, as we have said elsewhere, their Fa- 
ther’s house,—and there is no place so well fitted to enable 
men to rise above the narrow and narrowing prejudices of 
race or nation, or to acquire a full conviction of the unity 
of the race, and the unity and Catholicity of the Church. 
There is no place where our young Levites can be so well 
prepared to become missionary priests in a country like 
ours, where the Catholic population is made up of divers 
nationalities, and are very far yet from being moulded into 
one uniform national character. We would, for the present, 
much rather our clergy should be educated in Rome than 
in American seminaries, because in Rome their education 
will be more cosmopolitan—more free from all national 
peculiarities, and therefore, in the better sense, more truly 
American. It is idle, and will be for years to come, to look 
for any thing American in American seminaries, unless the 
professors have been educated at Rome, or are thoroughly 
Romanized. In your seminaries, for the present, you will 
have the Irish, the German or the French nationality al- 
ways special and exclusive, because the American element 
in the American Church counts for nothing, and is crushed 
out by foreign nationalities. What we want is no particu- 
lar nationality. We do not want the Chureh in this coun- 
try Irish, Spanish, French, English, or German ; we want it 
Catholic and Roman,—and the way to have it so is to have 
a very considerable portion of our clergy, and the majority 
of our theological professors, educated at Rome. All the 
various nationalities among us naturally struggle each for 
the mastery, and hence rivalries and bitter feelings are gen- 
erated; but they will all agree to unite on one which is 
equally near to and equally distant from them all—-that is, 
the Roman. All yield willingly to Rome; and in yielding 
to Rome, no one triumphs over another, and no one is hu- 
miliated. The Irishman and the Englishman may be at 
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swords’ points, and each disposed to fight to the death for 
his own nationality ; but both will yield to Rome, and be- 
come brothers, loving each other as though both were Sax- 
ons or both were Celts. 

There is no use in trying to disguise the matter: the 
American element is nothing to-day in our Catholic popula- 
tion, but it will begin to be something to-morrow, and every 
day after it will become stronger and stronger. When it be- 
comes the predominating element, it will never consent to 
be controlled on its own native soil by any foreign nation- 
ality whatever; and every attempt of any foreign national- 
ity to suppress or control it will only intensify it, and render 
it more and more exclusive. The subjection of the Church 
to an intense and exclusively American nationality were as 
great an injury as its subjection to an exclusive Irish, 
French or German nationality. 

All nationality that attempts to control or direct the Church 
is an evil, and a great evil. To it we owe the Greek schism, 
to it we owed the great Western schism, and to it we owe 
the rise, progress and continuance of the Protestant rebel- 
lion. The only way to guard against an ultimate injurious 
and destructive Americanism is to substitute in our ecclesi- 
astical education the Roman cosmopolitanism, which can 
offend nobody, and which leaves the people free in every 
country to be Catholics, not Gentiles. The great body of 
our English-speaking Catholics are of Irish birth or descent, 
—but no intelligent Irishman, priest or layman, supposes for 
a moment that the Church here is always to be an Irish 
Church. The Irish readily amalgamate with the natives,— 
and in the second, at farthest, in the third generation, are 
more American than we who boast our descent from the 
Pilgrim Fathers. We have no fiercer Know-Nothings in 
the country than sons and grandsons of Irishmen. To keep 
the Church Irish here is simply impossible, whether it be 
desirable or not. What will you have it? Yankee? How 
much better would that be? You want the Church, what 
she is and must be, Catholic, not national in an exclusively 
Irish or an exclusively American sense. Will you have her so, 
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by changing the nationality from a foreign to an indigenous 
nationality ? For the Irish to insist on forcing their nation- 
ality on the Church in America can be productive only of 
mischief,—and the one mischief, if no other, of preventing 
the conversion of the country: for American Catholies to 
attempt to force upon the Church an exclusive nationality 
of their own, would only give to their Catholicity an inerust- 
ation of Gentilism and ultimately lead the way to schism. 
This much we may take for certain, that no foreign nation- 
ality can long maintain itself in this country, in religion any 
more than in politics. Then, what you have to guard 
against is not the loss of a foreign nationality, for that loss 
is inevitable, but the growth of an exclusive American 
nationality in the Church, which is sure to come if not pre- 
vented in season. Here is the true state of the case. 

Now, how are we to prevent our Catholic population from 
being rent by conflicting nationalities, and the Church from 
being with us made a national Church? The danger is 
greater, and so is the evil, than every one imagines ; and we 
do not avert it by refusing to look the question in the face, 
and by a hush-up policy,—tor the hush-up policy silences the 
American to-day, and the foreign-born Catholic to-morrow. 

3ut it may be very easily averted in the way the Iloly 
Father proposes,—by means of the American College at 
Rome, and educating our clergy to be neither Germans nor 
Irish, neither French nor American, but Roman Catholies : 
for in the Roman edueation there is no exclusive or dis- 
tinguishing nationalism at all. Rome, by being made the 
Patrimony of the Holy See, is divested of all exclusive 
nationalism. It is not a city of Italy so much as it is a city 
of the world. It is not the capital of a nation, but the cap- 
ital of nations ; and he who is educated in Rome is educated 
for any nation, for he is educated in that which is common 
to all, and peculiar to none. It is this character of un- 
nationality, so to speak of Catholicity, that arms so many 
Italians, narrow-minded patriots, against the Papal govern- 
ment, and induces them to intrigue continually for the 
secularization of the States of the Church. They want 
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Rome to be simply a national capital,—the capital of the 
Italian nation—and forget that that would be to rob them 
and her of the glory of being the capital of all nations. 
The fact that she is thus the capital not merely of a single 
nation but of the Catholic world, secures to all Catholie 
nations a place where a truly Catholic education, free from 
all exclusive nationalism, can be given, and thus by means 
of education a powerful guard be thrown around the Cath- 
olicity of the Church. Here are strong and valid reasons 
why Catholics in this country should provide means for the 
education of a very considerable portion of their clergy at 
Rome. We are yet young, and much of the future pros- 
perity of the Church in our land depends on taking an early 
start in the right direction. We must begin well, if we 
would end well. 

Rome, too, is the best place to educate missionary priests, 
—priests who are to labor in and convert a non-Catholic 
country. France, no doubt, abounds in excellent seminaries; 
but these seminaries were so established and organized, and 
are conducted with a view to forming a clergy for an old 
and settled Catholic country. The whole course of studies, 
the whole training, discipline and direction are directed to 
this end. They send out able theologians, pious and de- 
voted priests, filled with the true ecclesiastical spirit, but 
priests who, when placed on a mission in the United States, 
find that they have much to learn and not a little to unlearn. 
They do not enter upon their mission as workmen trained 
and fitted for their peculiar work. They often become most 
successtul missionaries, but only after much study, many 
experiments, and many failures. But Rome is a Catholic 
city, and a missionary city. The whole world is there or 
represented there, and a man can be trained there for what- 
ever country or line of duty he may be destined. The 
American can be better trained for the American missions 
in Rome than he can be in America herself. 

Rome is the centre of unity and the seat of authority, and 
one educated there is educated at the fountain-head of eccle- 
siastical tradition and theological science. ome does not 
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take the lead in the various intellectual movements of the 
day, which sciolists call progress; but she is, after all, the 
centre of intelligence, and of that intelligence, too, which, 
in the long run, governs the world. One educated at Rome 
feels that he is to “the manner born.” Perhaps he may as- 
sume, or be thought to assume, in consequence, a slight air 
of superiority, which is not always pleasing to those educa- 
ted elsewhere ; but this is not a matter of much importance. 
Other things being equal, the Roman student is likely to be 
better acquainted with many things, for he is educated in 
the centre of traditions, and to have a more liberal, inde- 
pendent and fearless character than those educated in other 
places. He approaches nearer to the mind of authority, 
and learns better than elsewhere the relative value and im- 
portance of Catholic practices and usages. He is pretty 
sure to have no Jansenistic tinge, and to err, if at all, on the 
side of laxity rather than on the side of rigorism. 

Then, again, it is at Rome where one best learns the cere- 
monies and the liturgy of the Church. This, in a new 
country, where the Church is forming, is of great import- 
ance. The slovenly manner in which some priests say mass 
and administer the sacraments often tends to bring the sacra- 
ments, the sacrifice and the mysteries of thie Church into 
disrepute. There is always in every country, unless there 
is frequent recurrence to Rome, danger of mingling with 
the liturgical services of the Church peculiar national usages 
and customs, which not only mar their beauty, simplicity 
and effectiveness, but contain the germs of superstition, or 
even of schism. Strict adherence to Roman usage is not 
only the most likely to guard against profanation of holy 
things, but to preserve the spirit of unity and, above all, of 
filial affection to the Holy See, and reverence for its author- 
ity even in other matters. The Church is essentially papal 
in her constitution, and nothing in her needs to be more 
sedulonsly cultivated than love for and submission to the 
Holy Father, who is for us the vicar of our Lord on earth. 
A large sprinkling of clergymen who have been trained up, 
as it were, by the Holy See herself, must in any country 
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have a salutary influence in binding the faithful to the cen- 
tre of unity, and keeping them what they should be, Roman 
Catholics. It does not follow from the fact that Rome is 
to be followed and obeyed, that only the Latin rite is every- 
where to be observed; for though Rome herself follows the 
Latin rite, she approves the Greek rite for the Greeks, and 
has the same authority over that that she has over the 
Latin. 

These are some few of the reasons why it is desirable that 
we should have an American College at Rome, and as many 
of our clergy educated in it as possible. The Holy Father 
has given us the building, and all our Prelates, we believe, 
have recommended the College to the liberality of the faith- 
ful. Our Bishops have no fixed revenues, and nothing 
themselves to give to support it, but what they draw from 
the contributions of the laity. Through the liberality of 
Pius IX., with but scanty aid from us, the College was 
opened on the 8th of last December, the day of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, the patronal feast of the United States, 
with, we believe, twenty-five young gentlemen from various 
American dioceses, and intended for the American mis- 
sions. The troubles in the Roman States must cripple the 
means and stint the liberality of the Pope, and nothing re- 
mains for us Catholics in America but to come cheerfully 
and heartily to its support. We hope we do not transcend 
our province in urging the claims of this College on the 
Catholic laity. We have received letters from distinguished 
laymen in relation to it, expressing a reluctance to contrib- 
ute to its support, and asking us our opinion of the propri- 
ety of aiding it. They want a grand national seminary 
established in our own country, and think we should labor 
to build up such a seminary at home—not abroad. It is 
because we in some measure differ from them that we have 
taken up the subject. We are as solicitous for the grand 
seminary at home as they are, but we do not think the time 
for it has yet come; and, moreover, we do not want a na- 
tional clergy in their sense. We do not want the Church 
national, either in a native or a foreign sense. We have 
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not, and never have had, a sympathy with those who insist 
the clergy of a nation should be born and educated in it. 
That has never been the spirit of the Church. Native na- 
tionalism is as much to be guarded against as foreign na- 
tionalism. We want a clergy that understand the country 
in which they are to labor, and who will not insult its 
nationality, or attempt to force upon it a foreign national- 
ity, but to us it is no objection to them that they were not 
born in the country. We do not like to hear a priest in our 
country appealing to his congregation as Irishmen, French- 
men or Englishmen, and denouncing Americans as a distinet 
and villanous race of people. We have heard clergymen do 
it, and we have thought that they would do better to preach 
Christ and him crucified, instead of the particular nation in 
which they happened to be born.” But be that as it may, 
we ho more want our own nation preached, instead of Christ, 
than we do a foreign nation. We know no difference be- 
tween the Irish Catholic and the American Catholic,—and we 
think it would be very hard and very unwise, to say the least, 
while the mass of our English-speaking Catholics are Irish, 
were there to be no priests to minister to them but native 
Americans. We want no exclusion in the case. We repeat, 
we do not want a national clergy in the sense of a clergy that 
admits none but native-born Americans. Our Native Ameri- 
canism has never gone, and we trust never will go that length. 
We look to what the man is, not to where he was born. We 
would, if the matter were left to us, as it is not, be as liberal 
with regard to admitting foreigners among the clergy as the 
naturalization laws are in admitting foreigners to the rights 
of American citizenship. 

Moreover, we do not look upon a college at Rome as a 
college in a foreign country. Rome is every Catholic’s coun- 
try, every Catholic’s native country or fatherland,—the land 
of his New Birth. We are all in one sense born Romans, in 
being born Catholics. Our young men are not abroad at 
Rome; they feel not themselves strangers there. They are 
there with their Father, and hanging on the bosom of their 
dear Mother. Finally, we think the American College at 
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Rome will hasten the day when we shall be able to have a 
grand seminary in the United States worthy of the country 
and worthy of the Church in America. We have given our - 
honest views, and we hope they will not be regarded as im- 
pertinent. We take a deep interest in the American College ; 
we take a deep interest in the young gentlemen now pursu- 
ing their studies in it, and we have great confidence in, and 
profound respect for the reverend gentleman, Dr. M’Closkey, 
who is selected for its Rector. We augur great good to our 
country from this College. We thank the unknown friend 
who has sent us from Rome a copy of the addresses to the 
Holy Father on the occasion of his recently visiting it, and 
must find room for one of the shorter poetical pieces, to which 
every American Catholic will subscribe. 


“ We hear, o’er the murmuring waves of the Ocean, 
The sound of sweet music rise joyous and free 3 
The hymn of Thy children’s deep heartfelt emotion, 

Whose harmony steals o’er the waters to Thee. 


As softly it swells, ah! let our voices, blending 
Their tones, not ungrateful, fall sweet on Thy ear: 
Let gratitude’s strains, grief’s cold manacles rending, 
Call smiles to Thy lip, from Thy cheek chase the tear. 


O if aught can console, ’mid the woes that oppress Thee, 
But lift up Thine eyes to the land of the West ; 
There millions of hearts ever gratefully bless Thee, 
And love Thee, of fathers the kindest and best. 


But bless now those fond hearts, and, faithful for ever, 
Responsive they'll throb at the sound of Thy name : 

Let others forsake Thee, those children shall never 
Prove false unto Thee, or partake of their shame !” 
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Art. VI. LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. A Dictionary of the English Language. By Josern E. Wor- 
cesterR, L.L.D. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 1860. 
4to. pp. 1736. 


Dr. Worcester is well known by his excellent Pronouncing 
Dictionary, published some years ago, and by his Universal +“ 
Critical Dictionary of the English Language, first published it 
1846, both valuable and highly “esteemed, The present is a new 
work, much larger, and ona far more ¢ omprehensive plan, intended 
to be a comple te Dictionary of the Language—at once an 
Etymological, Spelling, Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary —to 
which is added a Key to the pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
names, the Pronunciation of Scripture Proper Names, Modern Geo- 
graphical names, Pronunciation of the names of distinguished men 
in modern times, abbreviations and signs used in writing and print- 
ing, and a collection of words, phrases and quotations from the 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian and Sp: anish languages. The vocabu- 
lary is more complete than that of any other Ei nglish Dictionary, 
containing about one hundred and four thousand words. It includes 
a larger number (much larger than usual in a general dictionary) 
of technical and scientific terms, and nearly every thing may be 
found in it for which such a work is likely to be consulted. 

We have not had the work before us long enough to give it a 
thorough examination throughout, but we have examined it sufficient- 
ly to satisfy ourselves that it is, upon the whole, the best Dictionary 
of our language, for practical use, that has as yet been published. 
We naturally, and almost unavoidably, are led to institute a 
comparison between the American Dictionary of the English 
Language, by the late Dr. Noah Webster, which many of our coun- 
trymen have been induced to suppose is regarded as a standard 
Dictionary of the language. We are not disposed to speak or 
even to think lightly of the philological and other labors of Dr. 
Webster, and his Dictionary is a éreditable monument to his 
ability, his learning, and his industry, He was accustomed to 
think for himself, and he labored hard to free the orthography of 
our language from its numerous anomalies, and to do for it what 
has in Italy been done for the Italian, and in Spain for the Spanish. 
His etymologies may be sometimes fanciful, far-fetched, or abso- 
lutely unfounded, but they are often ingenious, and always 
instructive. In Spelling and Pronunciation he is no authority, and 
deviates too far from the best English usage to be followed; but 
as an Etymological and Defining ‘Dictionary, we hold his work in 
high esteem, and in higher esteem than any other we are acquainted 
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with. In these respects, we are disposed to give him the superior- 
ity over Dr. Worcester. Dr. Worcester’s definitions are more 
concise, perhaps equally philosophical and exact, but somehow we 
seem to learn better from Webster the history of a word, and to 
trace the relation of its derivative meanings back to its primitive 
meaning, or the meaning of its root. Webster’s etymologies 
throw light on his definitions ; Worcester’s throw very little, and 
gene rally none, on his definitions, Webster helps us to a 
knowledge of the philosophy of language; Worcester may give 
the results of philological studies as ace uurately and to as great an 
extent, but he seems to regard language as purely conventional, 
and his definitions stand as conventional me: inings, for which no 
reason is given but that of usage. At least, this is the impression 
the examination we have been able to give leaves on us. He 
strikes us as an able, learned, painstaking and accurate compiler ; 
while Webster is an author, fresh and original, though often blun- 
dering, and not seldom crotchety. Webster had real philological 
genius ; and though perhaps far less learned than his vanity led 
him to believe, he really had studied, with some depth and success, 
the philosophy of language. 

Yet we mean by no means to speak lightly of Dr. Worcester’s 
definitions. They are, so far as we are able to judge, in general, 
very full and very accurate, clearly and concisely expressed. The 
only class of terms in which we have found him not always precise 
and exact, are in the terms peculiar to the Catholic Church, He 
here occasionally is inaccurate, in consequence of relying on 
Anglican instead of Catholic authorities. , In philosophy, we have 
found him nearly always exact, and frequently very happy in his 
definitions. We are much obliged to him for admitting the word 
sensism, as the name of that system of philosophy which restricts 
all our knowledge to the affections of our sensitive faculty or 
nature. The usual word, sensualism, taken from the French, 
etymologically and by usage in our language designates a moral 
rather than an intellectual ~ system. Sensism is regularly formed 
from the noun sense, and admits the whole class of derivatives, as 
sensist, sensitive, sensible, ete., and enables us to avoid the equiv- 
oque of such words as sensual, and the awkwardness of such as 
sensuous and sensational as philosophical terms. As a general 
thing, his definitions are fuller than Webster’s, and he more accu- 
rately marks different senses of the same word. He better distin- 
guishes the different shades of meaning, and uses less tautology in 
defining. So, upon the whole, practically considered, it may be 
as good even as a Defining Dictionary as Webster’s,—equally as 
good, if not even better, for those who consult a dictionary, not 
to study the origin and history of a word, but the exact meaning 
good usage gives it. 

Asa Spelling and Pronouncing Dictionary, we consider it supe- 
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rior to any other English Dictionary extant. In the orthography 
of words, it deviates but little from the best English usage. The 
only deviation we have noticed is the uniform suppression of the w 
in all words derived from the Latin ending in or, and this devia- 
tion is in favor of simplicity and correctness, for, if we derived 
these words originally from the French, there is no good reason 
why the traces of their passage through the French should be 
retained, since we use them in their original Latin sense. In pro- 
nunciation it differs widely from Webster, and probably comes as 
near the best English usage as can be determined. English usage 
should determine American usage, but, unhappily, English usage 
varies ; and in many words the best English usage is recognized in 
no Dictionary of the language, and an American consulting the very 
best English authorities will often fail to get the best English 
pronunciation. There is in England no recognized standard of 
pronunciation, as in France or Spain. Still, we apprehend that 
an American pronouncing according to Worcester would, in no 
English society, be remarked as singular in his pronunciation. 
He would be recognized as an American, very likely ; but rather 
from his speaking more through his nose, and less from his throat, 
with a leaner and sharper, and a less round and _ full voice 
than an educated Englishman. We are, however, correcting our 
manner of speaking in this respect. The Irish influence, thougli 
not favorable to grammatical purity and propriety, is very favor- 
able in leading us to overcome the Puritan twang affected by 
our ancestors, and in speaking with a richer tone and fuller voice. 

We have given, we feek, but a meagre notice of Dr. Worcester’s 
great work ; but we repeat what we said in the beginning, that, as 
a whole, we have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best Diec- 
tionary for the practical purposes for which a Dictionary is wanted, 
and it compares favorably with the best Dictionaries of most mod- 
ern languages we are acquainted with. In most instances, or rather 
with very few exceptions, we have adopted it as our standard, and 
we hope to see it generally adopted by our countrymen as a stand- 
ard, especially in the spelling and the pronunciation of words. In 
these respects, it must, and will, in spite of the Harpers and one 
or two more publishing houses, supersede Webster, even as 
modified by the New Haven Professors. We thank Dr. Worces- 
ter for his work, and we think he may congratulate himself on 
having rendered an important service to our mother tongue, which 
is really one of the richest and noblest of modern languages, and 
destined to be the language of freemen over more than half the 
globe,— a language which lends itself with ease to the expression 
of all the wants, thoughts, affections, passions and emotions of the 
soul, rivaling in pomp and dignity the Spanish, the harmony and 
sweetness of the Italian, the naturalness and grace of the French, 
the richness and expressiveness of the German, the philosophic 
wealth of the Greek, and the majesty of the Latin. 
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2. Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. With Narrative 
Illustrations. By Ropert Date Owen. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 52s. 


We have not had time since receiving Mr. Owen’s book to do 
more than glance through its pages. All that seems to us remark- 
able about it, is the fact that one who has long been known as be- 
lieving in neither angel nor spirit, not even in God, and whom 
not even the well-authenticated Gospel narratives could induce 
to believe that there ever was such a person on earth as Jesus 
of Nazareth, should be induced to accept a belief in another world 
by the diablerie of modern spiritualism. His narratives are to 
us not more credible, are not better authenticated than thousands 
of similar narratives we have read years ago, and with which all 
history is filled. Still, Mr. Owen’s books is worthy of careful 
perusal, and furnishes food for much useful thought; and we in- 
tend soon returning to it, and giving our readers a full account of 
it. In the mean time we refer our readers for our own views of 
the general subject treated to The Spirit-Rapper, which we pub- 
lished in 1854, and of which it is probable a new edition will 
soon be issued, 





3. Life of St. Catharine of Sienna. By the Blessed Raymonp of 
Capua, her Confessor, With an Appendix: containing the Tes- 
timonies of her Disciples, Recollections in Italy, and her Icono- 
graphy. By E. Carrier. Translated from the French by the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart. Philadelphia: Cunningham. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 452. 

Tus is a well-written, and an exceedingly interesting and edi- 
fying Life of a great saint. This Life holds too high a place in 
the department of literature to which it belongs, for it to be neces- 
sary for us to do more than to announce its publication in an 
English dress. We regret, however, that its translation was not 
committed to some one who knew both French and English. The 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart are usually well educated and highly 
accomplished, as well as pious and devoted religious,—and we can 
with difficulty persuade ourselves that one of that excellent com- 
munity, devoted to the education of the daughters of the higher 
classes in Europe and America, could have been the translator of 
the volume before us. However, we hope some one of them will 
revise the translation for a second edition, which must soon be 
called for. It is very unpleasant to find the names of well-known 
Italian persons and places presented to the English public in their 
French equivalents. As a general rule, the names of persons and 
places are given in English in the form they bear in the language 
of the people to whom they belong. There are, indeed, a few ex- 
ceptions, but it should be the study of the translator to make 
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these exceptions as few as possible. Italian names, whether of 
persons or places, should be given in the Italian form, unless they 
are translated into corresponding English names. To Frenchify 
them is abominable. Who wants to read in English Powille for 
Apulia, Perouse for Perugia? It is one of the merits of our lan- 
guage that it permits the transfer to itself of foreign names and 
terms bodily, without alteration of form. We can say Horatius 
or Orazio as well as Horace. French taste does not permit this 
liberty. We insist on this the more strenuously, for in nearly all 
our Translations made from the French, we find German, Italian, 
Greek and Latin names given in their French form. This should 
be corrected. There is no good reason why Catholics should not 
write as good English as non-Catholics, or why they should not 
follow the usages of the language as they find them. Saving, how- 
ever, a few blemishes of the kind referred to, this Life of St. 
Catharine of Sienna is exceedingly well translated into simple and 
pure English. 

Of St. Catharine herself we have no space to speak. Her Life 
is a study ; and things are related in it, apparently well authenti- 
cated, which are for most persons hard to believe. Yet every 
saint’s life is a mystery, and the dealings of God with his saints 
are mysterious, and transcend all our ordinary rules of judging. 
In highly sensitive and imaginative persons we have no doubt na- 
ture counts for much, and much which really belongs to natural 
fancy or imagination may mingle with the inspirations of the Holy 
Ghost without any impeachment of the saint’s sanctity. Hence 
we do not feel ourselves bound to make an act of faith in all the 
age agg or alleged revelations attributed to very holy persons. 

e do not question, but we cannot say that we fully believe all 
the Brigitine revelations, or that we have not the least doubt that 
the exact number of lashes our Lord received when scourged by 
order of Pilate was five thousand, neither more nor less. We do 
not hold ourselves bound to believe all that Mary of Agreda 
tells us of Our Lady and St. Joseph. We have no great faith in 
any supplemental revelations, made since the last of the Apostles, 
although we doubt not that our Lord communicates many true 
things to pure and pious souls that he hides from the mass even 
of Christians. We believe miracles have never ceased in the 
Church, nay, that they are performed daily in our own midst; but 
we always want very full proof of any particular miracle before 
believing it. We have no doubt that Our Lady has frequently 
appeared visibly to her clients, but we have as yet seen no evi- 
dence that satisfies us of the reality of her alleged appearance to 
the poor children of La Salette. We have no evidence to the con- 
trary, and therefore, should not dare to deny it. The thing is 
Coal there is no a priori objection to it, but the evidence pub- 
ished is not sufficient to leave no doubt on our mind. The Le- 
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gends of the Saints are to be read for edification, not always and 
by all sorts of persons as presenting things for imitation. I believe 
St. Catharine of Sienna and St. Rose of Lima, who much resem- 
bled her, were not only saints, but great saints; and as such I ven- 
erate and invoke them, but I should deem it folly and presump- 
tion in me to attempt to imitate them. Yet it is not for us to 
say where in the supernatural life are the limits of the possible, 
and it is an unpardonable presumption to attempt to prescribe 
laws to the Holy Ghost according to which he must operate ; and 
if we err at all, it had better be on the side of credulity and 
superstition than on the side of skepticism and irreligion. 


4, The New Glories of the Catholic Church. Translated from the 
Italian by the Farners or tHe Oratory, at the request of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, with a preface by his 
Eminence Carpinat Wiseman. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 331. 


Tuis work is the answer of the Holy Father to those who hope 
by robbing him of his temporal estates to crush out Catholicity, 
and to those timid Catholics who fear that the Church has seen 
her best days. As long as the Church can raise up martyrs, she 
is invincible. In this volume we have the Acts of a large number 
of modern martyrs, principally in Corea, China, Tonking, Cochin 
China and Oceanica. The Acts are authentic, and both edifying 
and instructive. We commend the volume to all the faithful, and 
shall at the earliest opportunity call attention to it again, and to 
the reflections it suggests, and do so at some length. 


5. May Templeton. A Tale of Faith and Love. Revised and 
Edited by the Author of “ Eastern Hospitals and English 
Nurses,” &c. London Catholic Bookselling and Publishing 
Company. 1859. 8vo. pp. 468. 


Tus is a work of much merit, and breathes a high-toned and 
pure morality. We like it much, and regard it as a work that we 
can with a safe conscience recommend to those who must have 
“light reading.” Yet we find two faults with it. The first is a 
fault we find with the greater part of novels written by women, 
that of making the plot turn on false delicacy or a misconception 
which a word would clear up, and a word which a thousand op- 
portunities are afforded for speaking. An immense amount of 
misery is occasioned, and you are made through long wearisome 
pages to tremble for the fate of your friends, by a misappre- 
hension which only a moderate degree of frankness on either side 
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would prevent. It is long since our love-days were over, but as 
far as we can judge from our own experience, when the love is 
really mutual, the parties are pretty sure, without much delay, to 
come to a mutual explanation. The other fault is that which 
converts, who are familiar with the ascetic books of the Church, 
are very apt to fall into,—that of attempting to give to the simple 
natural affection of the young lady for her lover, or of the lover 
for his mistress, all the disinterestedness, the elevation, the self. 
sacrificing character of the most heroic charity. This is in one view 
as great a mistake as the fashionable one of confounding in the op- 
posite sense Christian charity with that of natural affection. The 
love out of which our romancers make so much is little else than 
a mere instinct, and one of the most selfish instincts of our nature. 
The poetry with which it is dressed and set off is all moon- 
shine, and can impose only on the young, the silly, and the senti- 
mental. The love may be pure and sacred, but. after all it is of 
nature, and partakes in its best estate largely of flesh and blood, 
Nothing is more anti-Christian than its deification by novelists 
and romancers. ‘The Christian poet sings not its praise, he sings 
the praise of virginity and heavenly espousals; and nothing has 
done so much to corrupt modern society as making the love of 
the sexes the perpetual! theme of the poet and the novelist. The 
author of May Templeton, who has no sympathy with the common 
herd of poets and writers of fictions, seems to suppose that, by 
the infusion of grace, this love may be elevated, and made so dis- 
interested and self-sacrificing that the lover can from pure love 
resign the beloved to another ; a fancy of which none but a female 
head is capable. Grace may purify, but it cannot change the 
nature of love. All love tends to unity, Can the pure and 
ardent love of God give up the possession of God? It cannot. 
No more can the love we are treating, as long as it remains, give 
up the object beloved. Grace may enable us to overcome that 
love by substituting for it a higher and nobler love, but cannot 
leave it in its force, and yet enable the lover to abandon to another 
the beloved. It does very well to talk, but love can never forego 
the possession of the beloved. May Templeton is a good girl, but 
the only way in which she could resign her lover to her sister was 
to overcome her love for him. It is contrary to the nature of 
love to do what she attempted while she continued, as she did, to 
love, and it is false Christian morality to require her to do 
The book turns for its interest on these two faults,—and the last a 
fault which only female authors, and they pious female authors, 
ever commit. These are drawbacks upon the real worth of the 
book, but in spite of them it is a noble production ; and we thank 
the author, whose name is unknown to us, for it. She has fine 
abilities, noble sentiments, and is one whom we shall be glad to 
meet often in literary society. 
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6. Tyborne: and who went thither in the Days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. A Sketch. By the Authoress of “ Eastern Hospitals and 
English Nurses.” London Catholic Bookselling and Publish- 
ing Company. 1859. 16mo. pp. 267. 

Tus is a sketch drawn from life of what Catholies had to suffer 
in England in the days of “Good Queen Bess,” and gives us a 
specimen of the manner in which a Protestant government under- 
stood religious liberty in the sixteenth century. The government 
did not put people to death avowedly for being Catholics; it 
declared the practice and profession of the Catholic religion in the 
realm treason, and then put them to death as traitors to the 
Queen, so as to deprive them of the honors of martyrdom, The 
book is admirably written, and we hope will be universally read. 


7. Mary Staunton; or, the Pupils of Marvel Hall. By the 
Author of “ Portraits of my Married Friends.” New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 392. Second Edition, 
We did not receive a copy of the first edition of this work, and 

we come too late with our notice. The work has met with a de- 
cided success, and the author has her fixed place among the best 
and most popular lady-writers in the country. It does a great 
deal more than realize the promise of her previous book. It 
satirizes in a very felicitous manner our fashionable boarding- 
schools for young ladies, gives some good hints to parents, and 
will have some influence we hope in leading them to give their 
daughters a home-education. |The book has some defects and 
some exaggerations, but it is written with great simplicity and 
beauty of style, and the story lacks not interest or power. 





8. The Ladie Lillian, and other Poems. By E. Youne. Lexing- 

ton, Georgia: Young. 1859. 12mo. pp. 191. 

Tue author of Ladie Lillian has true poetic sensibility, and fine 
descriptive powers. The shorter pieces prove him not wanting 
in lyrie genius. He however pushes the vice of modern poetry, 
diffuseness, to an unpardonable length. Let him study to con- 
dense, and remember that description for the sake of description, 
however fine, is never tolerated by true art. 





9. The Sodalist's Friend ; containing a Collection of Meditations 
and Prayers, Compiled and Translated from Approved Sources. 
St. C. J. M. Dedicated to the “Children of Mary.” Phila- 
delphia: Cunningham. 1860. pp. 482. 
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10. Adelaide, Queen of Italy ; or, The Iron Crown. An Histori- 
cal Tale. By Ww». B. McCass, author of “Bertha,” ete. 
London: Dolman. 1856. 12mo. pp. 406. 


We noticed briefly this Historical Tale by Mr. McCabe when 
it was first issued, but preoccupied at the time with other ques- 
tions, we fear we hardly did it justice. We recall the attention of 
our readers to it at this time, because we think the *y will find it, in 
the present state of Roman and Italian aflairs, full of interest and 
highly instructive. Asa simple romance, the ner is not without 
great merit ; but its greatest merit is in its fidelity to history, and 
in giving a most vivid picture of Italy in the middle of the tenth 
century. Things are very bad in Italy now, but they were far 
worse then. Perhaps there was less absolute ske »pticism and in- 
difference in religion then than now, but there certainly was more 
violence and barbarism in manners and conduct. Mr. McCabe 
shows very clearly the evils to which Italy is sure to be exposed 
by the usurpation of the temporal sovereignty of the States of the 
Church by lay princes and nobles, The system proposed by 
Count Cavour and the Italian patriots, and backed by Napoleon 
with his army, was in full operation at the time, and the result 
was a Reign of Terror; in comparison with which, the Reign of 
Terror in France under Robespierre and his associates was a 
Reign of Joy. Those Catholics who for a moment may have sym- 
pathized with the movement for the secularization of the States 
of the Church,—spoliation is the true name,—and for a union of 
all Italy under a native prince, or in a federal republic, would do 
well to read this work by Mr. McCabe, and to ponder well its 
lessons. 


11. The Pretty Plate. By Joux Vivxcent, Esq. Illustrated by 
Harley. New York: Sadlier & Co. 1860. 


Messrs. Sapiier & Co. have become the publishers of this 
charming little story for children; not one of the greatest, but 
one of the sweetest things we have seen from its distinguished 
author. 


12. History of the War in the Peninsula and the South of France ; 
from the year 1807 to the year 1814. By W. E. P. Napier, 
C. B. New York: Sadlier & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 792. 


WE forgot to mention at the time that the plates of this 
standard history of the Peninsular War had passed into the hands 
of the Messrs. Sadlier & Co., who are now its publishers. The 
work is well known, and has been received with great favor by 
the so-called liberal public. It has great merits, and we believe 
it is highly esteemed by military readers. 
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13. A full Course of Instructions for the Use of Catechists ; 
being an Explanation of the Catechism, entitled “ An Abridg- 
ment of Christian Doctrine.” By the Rev. Jon Perry. 
New York: Sadlier & Co. 1860. 


Tuis is an American reprint of an English work, and is, we 
should judge, a most excellent and highly useful manual of In- 
structions on the Catechism for the use of Catechists. The cate- 
chism taken is one of the best we are acquainted with; but the 
mere committing of it to memory by children will, after all, 
hardly ground them, without further instruction in Christian doc- 
trine. As there is in our whole English-speaking world such a 
scarcity of priests, others than priests must be called in to assist 
in teaching catechism, and for these a work of this kind is very 
much needed, indeed indispensable. The work, too, will be found 
of great utility to all persons who have been only imperfectly in- 
structed in the faith. 


14, Public Lectures delivered before the Catholic University of 
Ireland, on some subjects of Ancient and Modern History, in the 
years 1856, 1857 and 1858. By James Burton Roperrson, 
Esq. London: Catholic Publishing Company. 1859. 16mo. 
pp. 368, 

Mr. Rosertson is Professor of Modern History in the new 
Catholic University of Ireland, and is known as the translator of 
Moehler’s Symbolite and Schlegel’s Philosophy of History. He 
is a man of respectable learning and ability, although we cannot 
speak in terms of unqualified praise of his translations from the 
German—hardly can we do it of any Englishman. These lectures 
lack philosophical breadth and comprehensiveness, and as far as 
we can discover, leave the subjects treated about where the author 
found them. Still, to those who are studying geography and 
history they have considerable merit. 


15. Gems from Catholic Poets, with a Biographical and Literar 
Introduction. By,J ames Burke, Esq. London: Catholic Pub- 
lishing Company. 1859. 18mo. 


Turse are “Gems,” but we are not sure but more brilliant 
gems might have been selected from our Catholic poets who have 
sung in English. Nevertheless, we commend them to our 
poetical readers, 





16. Memoires of Rome. By Denis O’Donovan, Esq. London: 
Catholic Publishing Company. 1859. 8vo. pp. 294. 


WE presume this is a very excellent and most interesting book, 
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for we cannot say that we have read it. We are tired of the 
everlasting descriptions of the churches, monuments, ruins, works 
of art and processions, ete., of Rome, Christian or Pagan. The 
subject is worn threadbare. Mr. Donovan’s Memoires may be as 
good as any other traveller’s or residents’ Memoires, but we want 
something else from Rome; something that goes deeper than the 
surface, and rises higher than artistic or even pious gossip—all we 
usually get in works of this sort. Mr. Donovan may have given 
us something more, but a fear that he has not prevented us from 
cutting the leaves of his volume. 


*,* Ir will gratify our friends to learn that the outery raised 
from time to time against the Review has made little or no im- 
pression on its subscription-list. Whatever national prejudices or 
susceptibilities may have been offended, or however great the 
hostility that has been excited against it by men who forget that 
Catholicity is Catholic, it is very evident that there is a strong 
determination among Catholics of all nationalities to sustain it. 
The condition of the Review was never more prosperous, and 
never have we sent out a number with more heart or hope than 
the present. The number itself is not all we could wish it, for it 
has been written by the editor alone, and in great part. while 
watching day and night in a sick-room. But we trust hereafter to 
be able to devote ourselves to the work in which we are engaged 
with less distraction than heretofore. We feel confident that the 
Review never had more, warmer, or more determined friends than 
at the present moment, and without respect to nationality. We 
wish no better or more zealous friends than we have among 
Catholics of Irish or French birth or descent, and the call upon 
all such, inconsiderately made, to drop the Review has not been 
responded to, and will not be. The discouragement under which 
our January number was prepared we no longer feel. We thank 
the Catholic public for the renewed confidence in our labors they 
have shown, and we assure them that we will do all in our power 
to deserve it. 

We will thank our friends and correspondents who write to us 
personally, to address their letters to the Editor at Elizabeth 
N. J., where he resides. Letters on business must be addressed 
as usual, Brownson’s Review, or Messrs. Sadlier & Co., 164 
William street, New York. 





